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2. The subscription price, $12, is so small in comparison with what the service can mean 
in brightening your financial future, it is “penny-wise economy” not to subscribe. 


3. Even though you are the type of investor who makes his own decisions on invest- 
ments, you will find FINANCIAL WORLD indispensable because of the vast amount of 
vital information it gives you in condensed form. 
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SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. *- 
E NJOY with us this summer the 


charm of one of America’s fin- 
est resorts, in the Metropolitan 
District, right near home! The 
Warren, friendly, informal, not ex- 
pensive. Two fine golf courses, 
excellent tennis, splendid riding. 
finest of fishing. Dancing, bridge 
and concerts. Private Restricted 
Beach. Rates from $40 single and 
$80 double, weekly. American Plan. 
Write or ‘phone for illustrated 
folder. 
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DIVIDEND 


CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 
68%c per share on the $2.75 Preferred 
Stock of this corporation, payable August 
15, 1942, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business August 1, 1942. Checks 
will be mailed. 
A. SCHNEIDER, Treasurer. 

New York, June 30, 1942. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 

BLAWNOX, PA. 

Dividend Notice 
At a meeting held on June 29, 1942, the 
Board of Directors of Blaw-Knox Company 
declared an interim dividend of 10 cents per 
share on its outstanding no-par capital 
stock, payable August 1, 1942, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
July 9, 1942. 
GEORGE L. DUMBAULD, 
Vice President-Treasurer. 
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Keep Faith 
with Them 


Join the work of the Navy 
Relief Society and BACK UP 
THE NAVY’S FIGHTING MEN! 


ie HELP THE NAVY MAN and 
his dependents, his widow, his 
orphaned child, his mother and other 
dependent members of his family, is 
the purpose of the Navy Relief So- 
ciety. Now, with the risks of war, 
and a greatly expanded Navy, with a 
larger Marine Corps and the inclu- 
sion of the Coast Guard Welfare, 
the Society needs your help. 

No amount is too small. None 
too large. Every contribution will 
help to free from worry more than 
500,000 men in our Navy, Marine 
and Coast Guard* Services. 

*through Coast Guard Welfare 


President Roosevelt says... 


“There is nothing finer than to build 
up this fund for the Navy 
Relief Society. I urge you to do 
your utmost, and do it now!” 


CLIP ENROLLMENT COUPON, 
_ below, and send it to the Navy 
Relief Society. Give all you 
can—and give today! 


Checks should be made payable to Navy Relief 
ciety and sent to National Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, 730 Fitth Ave., New York City. 
I want to help the Navy men and their 
families. Enclosed please find my contribu- 


tion of $ 


Name 


Street 


Radio-Keith 
Orpheum 
President 
N. Peter 
Rathvon 


An oil opera- 
tor’s son—born 
in Denver, 
Colorado. .. . 
Prepared at Finfoto 

Culver Military Academy and after 
graduating from the University of 
Colorado (A.B. and LL.B.) he went 
to China for two years as counsel for 
New York mining interests. . . . La- 
ter he served as counsel for various 
American interests, spending much of 
his time in the Near and Far East 
and in Europe and Russia. ... From 
1937 to the present he has been presi- 
dent of Rathvon & Company, invest- 
ment brokers, and also closely asso- 
ciated with Floyd Odlum of Atlas 
Corporation, which is the major 
shareholder of Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
Corporation. . . . In recent years Mr. 
Rathvon has acted as chairman of the 
executive committee and a director 
of R-K-O, and last year he was ap- 
pointed vice president. . . . His elec- 
tion to the presidency last month fol- 
lowed the resignation of George J. 


| Schaefer, who was also head of the 


film producing subsidiary. The selec- 
tion of Mr. Rathvon as president is 
said to have paved the way for the 
refinancing of the corporation. Favor- 
ite sport: golf. Father: one son and 
two daughters. 


Deere & 
Company 
President 
Burton F. 

Peek 


Son of an Ili- 
nois County 
Sheriff — born 
at Polo, but 

Finfoto moved to Ore- 
gon, Ill., at the age of two. . . . Dis- 
trict school educated, starting to 
work for Deere & Company at the 
age of 16 before he had completed 


his schooling—served as _ shipping 
clerk, assistant bookeeper, order 
clerk and bill clerk... . At 20 years 
of age he decided that he needed 
more education and after a year at 
the University of Iowa he studied 
law at the Harvard Law School... . 
In 1894 he was admitted to the IIli- 
nois bar and practiced law at Moline, 
Ill., until 1907 when he returned to 
Deere & Company as treasurer and 
general counsel. . . . Following the 
reorganization of the company in 
1911 he was appointed vice president 
and general counsel, the two posi- 
tions he held until elected to the 
presidency last month as successor to 
Charles D. Wiman, who resigned to 
serve with the Army Ordnance De- 
partment. Mr. Peek calls his only 
hobby and sport, “golf.” Father : four 
daughters. 


United Carr 
Fastener 


President 
Arthur W. 
Kimbell 


brick mer- 
chant’s son— 
born Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
Finfoto Prepared 
at Darwin School and Lewis Insti- 
tute, and completed his formal edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois 
(B.S. and an “I” in tennis)... . 
Started his career as a clerk in the 
real estate department of the Kimbell 
Trust & Savings Bank. .. . He joined 
United-Carr Fastener in the late 
‘twenties, and after serving as treas- 
urer, he was appointed vice president 
in 1933—his elevation to the presi- 
dency came last month when he was 
elected to succeed Sinclair Weeks, 
who became chairman of the board of 
directors. Mr. Kimbell is also a di- 
rector of Sullivan Machinery Corpo- 
ration, Michigan City, Indiana. His 
only hobby is “philately,” and he pos- 
sesses a considerable collection of 
stamps. Favorite sports: golf, hunt- 
ing and fishing. Father: one son and 
three daughters. 
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CAN PRICE 


CEILINGS 


CHECK INFLATION? 


The system of wartime price regulation appears to 
have entered a critical stage, and higher prices seem 
inevitable. But predictions of complete break-down of 
anti-inflation controls are premature. 


By GEORGE H. DIMON 


he wide conflict of opinion on 

the signifiance of recent price 
ceiling orders has heightened the con- 
fusion which has been growing in the 
minds of most followers of current 
events ever since the “General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation’? was issued 
by the OPA last April. Some ob- 
servers immediately interpreted the 
recent 15 per cent increase in price 
limits on canned and dried fruits as 
evidence of an impending break- 
down of the over-all price control 
plan. Others believe that flexible con- 
trols may be moderately successful in 
holding down the general price level, 
while any completely rigid system 
would be doomed to inevitable col- 
lapse. 

If, as is generally expected, the rise 
in maximum prices for canned fruits 
portends similar increases in other 
foods which are subject to price ceil- 
ings, the importance of this develop- 
ment to the consumer’s pocketbook is 
obvious. Most citizens think in terms 
of “the cost of living,” which is not 
identical with the “general price 
level” as defined by economists. 
Food, clothing and shelter are the 
main components of the cost of liv- 
ing, and the cost of food is by far the 
most important for the wage earners 
and other low income groups who 
make up the large majority of the 
population. It is easy to jump to the 
conclusion that, once the spiral of 
advancing food costs gets well under 
way, the fight against inflation is lost. 


STRICTER CONTROLS? 


On the other hand, predictions of 
even stricter price controls are .not 
lacking. Leonard P. Ayres, well 
known economist who recently re- 
tired from his temporary post as 
statistical chief of the Army, said up- 
on his return to civilian life that 
stronger price controls in “all fields” 
are in prospect. 
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Is there any possible reconciliation 
of these viewpoints? Of course, the 
imposition of strict controls and their 
effective maintenance over any con- 
siderable period of time are two very 
different matters. The adoption of 
stronger regulatory measures will be 
of little avail in curbing tendencies to 
price inflation if circumstances force 
exceptions so numerous as to result 
in eventual break-down of the con- 
trols. Continuance of the rise in pro- 
duction costs, which has been going 
on for months, would eventually lead 
to such a collapse. A general condi- 
tion of elimination of profit margins, 
with some industries operating at a 
loss because of adherence to fixed 
selling prices in the face of advancing 
raw material and labor costs, would 
automatically doom price controls to 
failure. 

The general maximum price order 
applies in the first instance to retail- 
ers but also covers middlemen and 
manufacturers. To alleviate the 
“squeeze” on retailers’ profits, the 
OPA has ordered a number of “roll- 
backs,” the principle of which is the 
sharing of reduced operating mar- 
gins by retailer, wholesaler and man- 
ufacturer. But if costs continue to 
rise, this expedient affords no guar- 
antee that operating profits can be 
maintained at any level. Under the 
price regulations covering men’s fall 
clothing which went into effect July 
11, most manufacturers say that they 
will be lucky to break even, while 
others in the industry estimate losses 
of as much as 50 cents per suit. 

The subsidy plan for maintaining 
price ceilings has been advocated by 
the OPA, but appears to have little 
chance of adoption as a general work- 
ing principle in this country. (Gov- 
ernment subsidies are available in 
special situations, such as the sugar 
industry. Assistance has been offered 
to western beet sugar producers in 


Finfoto 


LEON HENDERSON 


Boss of the Price Structure 


moving sugar to the East, with the 
Government absorbing transportation 
expenses on the movement of the 
commodity outside of the usual mar- 
keting areas.) This expedient has 
been adopted in England and Canada, 
and is reported to have worked well 
with relatively small cost to the Gov- 
ernment in the Dominion. However, 
it has been strongly opposed by busi- 
ness interests in the United States 
who fear that it would lead to a par- 
ticularly undesirable type of govern- 
ment control of private industry. 
Congress is also decidedly cool to this 
plan; when proposed as a means of 
avoiding the “puncturing” of price: 
ceilings for canned fruits, the OPA 
was advised that Congress would de- 
cline to vote the necessary funds. 


CANADIAN SUCCESS 


In any event, expedients which are: 
designed to maintain price ceilings at: 
the expense of large subsidies from: 
the Federal Treasury provide no ef- 
fective barrier to inflation, particu- 
larly if no wage controls are imposed. 
In Canada, where the costs have been: 
small, the inflationary spiral has been: 
held in check by limiting increases in. 
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compensation to moderate “cost of 
living bonuses.” The situation here 
is very different. Some parties to 
wage controversies argue that indus- 
try can afford substantial increases 
since the major part of the cost will 
be offset by a reduction in corpora- 
tion tax liabilities. The effect, par- 
ticularly in companies subject to large 
excess profits taxes, would be sub- 
stantially that of a governmental 
labor subsidy. 


SUBSIDY ASPECTS 


Wherever the Government extends 
large subsidies—to industry, labor or 
the farmer—the net result is the 
same: a further increase in the Fed- 
eral deficit. It is generally recognized 
that the real danger of a runaway in- 
flation lies in the possibility that Fed- 
eral expenditures will get completely 
beyond control, with the result that 
deficits can be financed only by the 
economic equivalent of printing press 
financing. In the long run, little can 
be gained by attacking the symptoms 
of inflation—rising prices—if the 


for 


A New Appraisal of 
American Tel. & Tel. 


Changed Status for 
Guaranteed Rail Shares? 


main source of inflationary tenden- 
cies—Federal finances—suffer in the 
process. 

The issuance of general maximum 
price regulations was a step in the 
direction of adoption of the war 
economy policies long advocated by 
Bernard Baruch. It is interesting to 
note that Mr. Baruch, in his writings 
on price controls, does not advocate 
absolute rigidity. After imposition of 
the “quick freeze” of all prices, he 
supports the granting of adjustments 


to industries which can prove unusual 
hardships or inequities. Any result- 
ant increase in the general price level 
should be moderate, if the controls 
are universal. On the basis of ex- 
perience in World War I, he em- 
phasizes the need of controlling the 
wages and profits of labor, farmer 
and capital; not merely the prices of 
services and manufactured goods. 


WAGE STABILIZATION 


Thus far, the Administration has 
not followed Mr. Baruch’s advice in 
these phases of wartime controls. 
Recognition of the inflationary effects 
of successive wage advances and ris- 
ing farm commodity prices is not 
lacking in Administration circles. 
Warnings have been issued. Efforts 
are being made to work out some 
plan of wage stabilization in the war 
industries, starting with aircraft 
manufacturing. But thus far, the 
main concern has been with labor 
“pirating”’—competitive wage induce- 
ments to obtain skilled labor in the 

(Please turn to page 24) 


INVESTORS—A CALL ACTION! 


oé he power to tax is the power 

to destroy.” The truth of that 
saying is being driven relentlessly 
home to millions of American in- 
vestors. They are hit twice. First, 
corporation profits are sharply re- 
duced by rising taxes and second, 


what income they receive is again cut . 


by increased personal taxes. Thus 
this group—with purchasing power 
on the downgrade—is being hit hard 
by the tax program, while millions 
of industrial workers, according to 
figures recently released by the De- 
partment of Labor, are experiencing 
an increase of 20 per cent in their 
income over a year ago and are but 
lightly taxed. 

The framers of our Constitution 
knew the evils that spring from un- 
just taxation; these evils were the 
primary cause of the Revolutionary 
War. That was why the Constitution 
provided that all tax legislation must 
originate in the House of Represen- 
tatives, feeling that this body—elec- 
ted every two years—would be re- 
sponsive to the public will. The Con- 
stitution further provides that the 
people will have the right to petition 
the Government to redress griev- 
ances. 


It is clear that the investor group 
has a “grievance” when it is doubly 
and heavily taxed while the wage 
earners escape lightly and enjoy ris- 
ing incomes. But there is more to it 
than discrimination against the in- 
vestor group. One of the major Ad- 
ministration objectives is to keep 
down prices and avoid inflation. Its 
major weapon is the power to tax. 
Yet it uses that power (1) to hit 
into a group with purchasing power 
already on the downgrade; and (2) 
to hardly touch the great and rising 
purchasing power of industrial work- 
ers. 

Obviously if taxes are to be an ef- 
fective inflation curb they must im- 
pinge upon the incomes that are ris- 
ing and threaten the price level. They 
must impinge upon what represents 
the bulk of the national income rather 
than upon a small fraction. Recent 
estimates of the Industrial Confer- 
ence Board show that some 40 mil- 
lion workers in this country are aver- 
aging nearly $2,000 per year, or 
around $80 billion out of somewhat 
more than an estimated $100 billion 
national income. Clearly it is the ris- 
ing purchasing power of this group 
which carries the inflation threat. 


It is unfortunately also true that 
this latter group is well and ably rep- 
resented by powerful committees in 
Washington, and that these organi- 
zations are everlastingly working in 
the behalf of the groups they repre- 
sent. The investors, on the other 
hand, have no such highly organ- 
ized representation but that does not 
leave them helpless. 

What can the investor group do? 
The new tax bill is expected to 
be debated and passed soon by the 
House; it will then go to the Sen- 
ate and be debated and passed by 
late August or September. It is while 
these debates are on that the investors 
of the country can apprise their Con- 
gressmen of their grievances. This 
can be done by letter or telegram, 
but should be done by each investor 
in his own words. 

Unless American investors bring 
their own views to the attention of 
their individual Congressmen and 
bear upon them by the logic of their 
undeniable argument of the impera- 
tive need to change the iniquitous 
course of tax legislation in this coun- 
try, they will learn it is literally true 
that “the power to tax is the power 
to destroy.” 
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he early months of 1938 consti- 

tuted a period of gloom for busi- 
ness in this country, as well as else- 
where. January was marked by a 
series of White House conferences 
with businessmen, called in for dis- 
cussions of methods to end the de- 
pression that had set in during the 
latter part of 1937 and which showed 


BARGAINS OVER- 
DEPRESSED STOCKS? 


Industrial stock average is more than 8 points 
above 1938 low. Yet nearly 300 common stocks are 
selling well under their lowest levels of four years 


signs only of going deeper. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s Index of Indus- 
trial Production’ had dropped from 
the 118-level in the spring of the pre- 
vious year, to less than 80, and was 
still going down. The French govern- 
ment fell, there was an European war 
scare in February, and on March 13 


Germany annexed Austria. 


At the beginning of March, the in- 


dustrial stock price average was at 
about 130, and sales were averaging 
around 500,000 shares a day. As the 


month progressed, 


liquidation 


in- 


creased until transactions for the last 
six days of the month averaged 1.5 
million shares, and the price average 
was carried down to a low of 97.46 


STOCKS SELLING UNDER THEIR 1938 LOWS 


1938 Recent 

Low Price 
Addr’sograph - Multigraph 165% 12 
Air ReGection 40 31 
Alaska Juneau ........... 8% 2 
Allis-Chalmers ..........- 344 24 
Amer. Ag. Chem. ......... 22 19 
Amer. Bank Note ........ 10 8 
88% 85 
Amer. Locomotive ....... 12% 7 
23 18 
Amer. Rad. & St.San. .... 9 5 
Amer. Rolling Mill ....... 13% 9 
Amer. Safety Razor ..... 12 6 
Amer. Tobacco ..........: 58 43 
Associates Invest. ........ 27 27 
Atlantic Refining ........ 173% 17 
Barber Asphalt .......... 12% 10 
10% 9 
Beech-Nut Pack. ........ 941 83 
Beneficial Ind. Loan...... 15% 12 
Best & Company ......... 26% 20. 
Boeing Airplane ......... 19 16 
Burroughs Adding ....... 144% 8 
Central Aquirre ......:... 18% 17 
Champion Paper ...,..... 18 14 
Col. Broadcasting “A”.... 13% 11 
Columbia Pictures ....... 9 7 
Commercial Credit ...... 23 21 
Commercial Inv. Trust.... 31% 26 - 
Cote Products 53 49 
Crane Company ......... 19 11 
Cream of Wheat......... 21% 15 
Crown Cork & Seal...... 22% 18 
Cudahy Packing ......... 12 10 
Cutler-Hammer .......... 13% 13 
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1938 Recent 
Low Price 
Devoe & Raynolds “A”... 25 17 
27% #2 i121 
Federal Mining & Smelt.. 52% 21 
Filene’s Stores ........... 15 14 
Florence Stove .......... 1934 18 
Foster-Wheeler .......... 11 10 
General Cigar ........... 20% 18 yt 
General Electric ......... 27% 27 
Gen. Railway Signal...... 12% 11 
Gen. Time 14 12 
Gillette Safety Razor..... 6% 4 
Granite City Steel........ 10% 7 
Great Western Sugar...:. 23% 22 
Harbison-Walker ........ 15 13 
Helme (G. W.)..........- 80% 53 
Hershey Chocolate ....... 39 
Household Finance ...... 4614 37 
Int’l Harvester ........... 48 47 
36% 26 
4444 23 
Johns-Manville .......... 58 55 
Kalamazoo Stove ........ 12% 9 
Kayser (Julius) .......... 10% 8 
Liggett & Myers “B”..... 81% 64 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 22 17 
Masonite Corp. .......... 25 24 
McIntyre-Porcupine ..... 35% 32 
Melville Shoe ............ 3214 23 
Minn.-Honeywell ........ 46% 39 
105% 10 
Motor Products ......... 10% 8 
Moers & Bro. ..........: 37% 33 
Nash-Kelvinator ......... 634 5 
15% 14 
17% 13 
Ind, 97 8 


1938 Recent 


Low 
8% 
Otis Elevator ............ 1334 
63% 
17% 
Pacific Western Oil...... 10% 
Packard Motor .......... 3% 
29 
31% 
Philip Morris ............ 75% 
Pillsbury Flour .......... 20% 
Pittsburgh Steel ......... 7% 
15 
21% 
Radio Corp. of Am....... 434, 
Remington Rand ........ 95% 
Reynolds Metals ......... 10 
Reynolds Tob. B......... 3334 
Roan Antelope .......... 14% 
3434 
10 
Socony-Vacuum ......... 1034 
Standard Brands ......... 6% 
Stand. Oil (Cal.) ......... 25% 
Stand. Oil (Ind.) ........ 2434 
Standard Oil, N. J. ....... 393% 
Sunshine Mining ........ 8% 
Superheater Co........... 17% 


Texas Pac. Coal & Oil.... 7 


Texas Pac. Land Trust... 6% 
Transamerica ............ 5% 
20th Century-Fox Film... 16% 
Underwood-Elliott ....... 41 

| Union Oil of Cal. ..... ceicet 
United Biscuit ........... 14 
55 
21 
29% 
25% 
Westinghouse Air........ 1534 
5 
Woolworth (F. W.)....... 36 
Wrigley (Wm.) .......... 61% 
Young. Spring & Wire... 9% 
Youngstown Steel Door.. 11% 


Price 
8 
13 


3 

4 
31 

3 
20 

35 
4 
13 
5 

4 
9 

| 38 
13 
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17 
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16 
28 
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(the closing low was 98.95), a figure 
not to be broken until April of 1942. 

Despite the fact that the industrial 
average in recent weeks has risen 
some 13 points from its low of last 
April, and now stands at about 106 
as against the 1938 low of 97.46, near- 
ly three hundred common stocks on 
the New York Stock Exchange are 
currently quoted for less than their 
worst price of four years ago. Be- 
cause of special circumstances, most- 
ly political, most of the utility stocks 
are selling well under their lowest 
levels of 1938, and a number of the 
rail shares also are lower. 

But the majority of these nearly 
300 common stocks are industrials, 
many of them being direct benefi- 
ciaries of war business. Because of 
the combination of wartime factors— 
not the least of which is taxes—most 
of these companies will experience 
earnings declines from recent levels. 
However, in a significant number of 
instances the earnings in prospect for 
the current year appear adequate to 
support better earnings than those 
prevailing, and looking further into 
the future, potentialities seem mate- 
rially better than average. 

The tabulation on page 5 does not 
list all of the industrial stocks that 
are currrently selling below their 1938 
lows, but does include over 125 of 
the more active issues in this price 
category. 


SELECTED STOCKS 


Among the better situated issues 
included, which on a price basis ap- 


pear to merit more than passing at-— 


tention by those looking for longer 
term appreciation, are: 
Addressograph-Multigraph 
Air Reduction 
Allis-Chalmers 
Amerada 
American Tobacco 
Burroughs Adding Machine 
Continental Can 
Crown Cork & Seal 
Devoe & Raynolds 
Great Western Sugar 
General Railway Signal 
Harbison-Walker 
National Lead 
Otis Elevator 
Scott Paper 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 


REAPPRAISING 
THE CAN SHARES 


Outlook appears somewhat clarified now that 
both leaders have reduced dividend payments. 


@) n the theory that an income stock 
whose dividend rate is in some 
danger of reduction carries a risk of 
capital loss, both of the major can 
equities have been handicapped dur- 
ing the early months of 1942. The 
wariness with which Continental Can 
was generally regarded is indicated by 
the fact that at the year’s low the 
stock was quoted on an indicated 
yield basis of 9.5 per cent—an un- 
usually generous apparent return for 
a stock with a record of uninterrupted 
profits and dividends since 1915 with 
the single exception of the year 1922. 
It appears that American Can’s divi- 
dend was regarded somewhat more 
optimistically ; the best apparent yield 
obtainable thus far this year has been 
around 7 per cent. Even this figure, 
however, is rather high considering 
the company’s record. 

Fears regarding these companies’ 
dividend rates have been justified in 
the fairly recent past. The mid-June 
payment made by Continental amount- 
ed to only 25 cents, which is half the 
rate previously in effect since the first 
quarterly disbursement of 1938. And 
at the end of June, directors of Amer- 
ican authorized a payment of only 75 
cents a share to be made August 15, 
against the former regular rate of $1 
quarterly (plus occasional extras) 
which had been in effect since the be- 
ginning of 1930. This is the first 
time the company has reduced its reg- 
ular dividend rate since payments 
were initiated in 1923. 


TAX EFFECTS 


American Can publishes no interim 
financial statements, and Continen- 
tal’s earnings for the twelve months 
ended March 31 were slightly ahead 
of those for the calendar year 1941. 
Thus, the necessity for the recent 
adoption of more conservative divi- 
dend policies has not yet been re- 
flected in published reports of earn- 
ings by either company. But there 
has been little question for some time 
that both would suffer a decline in 


profits this year. Like all other cor- 
porate enterprises, they will be sub- 
ject to higher taxes, and since both 
were forced to pay excess profits 
taxes in 1941, the increase in total 
levies would be rather substantial as- 
suming that earnings before taxes 
hold fairly close to those of last year. 

However, a duplication of last 
year’s results appears unlikely. While 
both have entered new fields such as 
fibre milk containers and paper boxes 
in recent years, the great bulk of their 
earnings is derived from production 
of “tin” cans. These cans are actually 
made of steel (“black plate”) with a 
coating of tin normally amounting to 
only about 114 per cent of the weight 
of the can. With the seizure by the 
Japanese of the principal tin-produc- 
ing areas of the world, U. S. ration- 
ing authorities were presented with 
an acute problem, since this country 
normally consumes nearly half of the 
world’s supply, and about half of the 
tin we import goes into tin plate. 


SUBSTITUTES? 


Solution of the problem has been 
approached from several angles. Tin 
plate makers have been ordered to re- 
duce the tin coating; as little as one- 
half of one per cent tin can be used 
satisfactorily by the electrolytic meth- 
od. A lacquer coating can be substi- 
tuted for tin in some applications. 
Use of tin plate cans in packing items 
such as dog food, tobacco, beer and 
other items has been prohibited ; for 
products which must be packed in a 
metal container, black plate is being 
substituted for tin plate. Develop- 
ment of dehydrated foods and glass 
containers is being pushed. Finally, 
the 1942 pack of secondary products 
such as apples, carrots and spinach 
has been limited to certain specified 
percentages of the 1940 pack of the 
same items. 

The initial loss of much former 
business, particularly in general line 
cans, as a result of these changes, 
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M ore than two years ago, FINAN- 
cIAL Wor~Lp presented an out- 
line of the problems which would 
have to be solved before the tangled 
skein left by the Hopson management 
of Associated Gas & Electric could 
be unraveled. The courts and govern- 
ment agencies have traced a path 
through part of the maze of holding 
company relationships, cluttered with 
intercompany claims and numerous 
conflicts of interest, but the end is not 
yet in sight. And as some of the old 
difficulties have been overcome, new 
factors have arisen to undermine the 
hopes of the long suffering investors. 


PROGRESS MADE 


Progress has been made, although 
the net results thus far may not 
appear very impressive to bondhold- 
ers who have been waiting for two 
and one-half years since the petitions 
for reorganization were filed in the 
Federal Courts, 

Among the more important of the 
multitude of problems to be solved 
were tax liabilities and claims against 
the Hopson family, alleged to have 
mulcted the system of many millions 
of dollars. Those matters have been 
settled jointly; the Hopson interests 
turning over assets valued at $4.9 
million to the trustees of the AGE 
system, with the Government accept- 
ing about $6.6 million in settlement 
of back taxes owed by the system and 
by Hopson individually. This com- 
promise resulted in the release of 
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NEW LOOK 
ASSOCIATED 


Potential excess profits tax liabilities add to the com- 
plications arising from highly involved reorganization 
proceedings, litigation, and SEC action under the 
Public Utility Act.—The first of two parts. 


about $20 million in AGE system 
securities pledged to the Government 
by Hopson in 1939 as collateral for 
tax liabilities. 

Another important accomplishment 
has been the removal of legal bar- 
riers to the refunding of subsidiary 
bonds bearing high interest rates. 
The latest refinancing of operating 
company debt was effected through 
the recent sale of Virginia Public 
Service first mortgage 334s and 
debenture 5s for the purpose of retir- 
ing 5, 5% and 6 per cent bonds of 
this company and subsidiaries. Im- 
portant savings had previously been 
effected through large scale refund- 
ings by other affiliates, notably New 
York State Gas & Electric and Penn- 
sylvania Electric. 

Nevertheless, major obstacles to 
reorganization remain, because some 
of the Gordian knots tied by Hopson 
“high finance” still have to be cut 
before completion of bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, and new problems have 
been created by prospective changes 
in Federal taxes and by integration 
proceedings under the Public Utility 
Act. 

The most important conflict of in- 
terest within the system arose from 
the 1933 recapitalization, under which 
the Associated Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration (created as an additional 
holding company) assumed control of 
almost all of the Associated Gas & 
Electric Company operating proper- 
ties. The resultant debt of AGE- 


Finfoto 


CORP to AGECO was converted in- 
to stock, leaving the bondholders of 
the latter company who did not ac- 
cept the offers of exchange for AGE- 
CORP issues with little or no secur- 
ity of substantial value. Under this 
set-up, the main asset of AGECO 
is a large open account balance in its 
favor on the books of AGECORP. 


BONDHOLDER SUIT 


A suit was brought by AGECO 
trustee and its bondholders, challeng- 
ing the validity of the “recap plan” 
and the conversion of the intercom- 
pany debt into stock. The AGECO 
litigants seek return of the assets taken 
over by AGECORP and prior liens 
on AGECORP assets sufficient to 
satisfy all creditors of the top holding 
company. Since this would leave 
the Corporation’s security holders 
with little prospect of recovery, the 
chances are that the conflicting claims 
will be compromised. But before any 
settlement can be effected, time con- 
suming legal procedure must be com- 
pleted. 

The special master appointed by the 
Federal Court in New York started 
hearings in this suit in Septem- 
ber, 1941. The record will not be 
complete until valuation testimony 
(soon to start) is finished. Several 
months will presumably pass before 
the District Court’s decision is ren- 
dered. Inthe event of an appeal, this 
issue might drag through the courts 
for years. But since both sides 
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recognize the desirability of avoiding 
indefinite prolongation of the dispute, 
it is probable that some basis of set- 
tlement will be found. 

Although the solution of intercom- 
pany claims is still some distance in 
the future, the threat of enforced 
divestment of system properties un- 
der Section 11 of the Public Utility 
Act hovers in the background and 
may soon become a matter of greater 
urgency. The SEC is now consider- 
ing the proposed findings and opinion 
of its public utilities division under 
the integration clause. [Section 11 
(b) (1)]. Judging from experience 
in other holding company proceed- 
ings, there is a strong probability 
that the full Commission will adopt 
these proposed findings with little or 
no change. They provide, in sub- 
stance, for divestment of all but one 
of four regional systems which may 
logically be created by the consolida- 


tion of a number of operating proper- 
ties into “geographically integrated” 
units. 

The four groups, as proposed by 
the trustees of AGECORP, would be 
as follows: (1) New York—North- 
ern Pennsylvania System (New 
York State Electric & Gas, North- 
ern Pennsylvania Power, etc.) ; (2) 
Eastern Pennsylvania-New Jersey 
System (Metropolitan Edison, New 
Jersey Power & Light, etc.); (3) 
Western Pennsylvania System 
(Pennsylvania Electric, Pennsyl- 
vania Edison, etc.); (4) Florida— 
Georgia System (Florida Power, 
Florida Public Service, Georgia 
Power & Light). On the basis of 
the findings of the public utilities 
division of the SEC, enforcement of 
an integration order would preclude 
any further commonality of interest 
between the system selected for re- 
tention and any other company in the 


. AGECORP. 


Associated Gas group, including the 
top holding companies AGECO and 
In practical effect, the 
latter two would be slated for dis- 
solution. 

If the SEC enters a divestment 
order along these general lines, seri- 
ous problems will be created. The 
law allows one year for compliance, 
with a maximum extension of an- 
other year which may be granted by 
the Commission if it sees fit. Be- 
cause of the depressed markets for 
utility equities, and other factors 
which multiply the difficulties in pre- 
paring practical divestment plans, the 
two-year maximum is none too long, 
even for holding companies having 
much simpler structures than Asso- 
ciated Gas. ‘ 

This discussion of Associated Gas 
& Electric will be concluded next 
week. 


WHAT ACTION FOR HOLDERS OF 


NATIONAL POWER @ LIGHT? 


lg a major step to liquidate its busi- 
ness and ultimately wind up its 
affairs, National Power & Light Com- 
pany last November offered to its own 
preferred stockholders two shares of 
Houston Lighting & Power Company 
common for each share of National 
P. & L. preferred held (up to 90 per 
cent of one’s total holdings), the offer 
to expire March 31, 1942. 

Even after several extensions of 
the expiration date, the company was 
unable to obtain a sufficient number 
of assents to the offer to make the 
plan practicable, figures some weeks 
ago indicating that little more than 
20 per cent of National Power & 
Light preferred had been tendered for 

exchange. 

More recently, the company has 
received SEC permission to engage 
the assistance of investment banking 
firms to help speed up the exchange 
of National preferred for Houston 
common, and the offer has been again 
extended, this time to August 15. 

Acceptance of the offer would ob- 
viously result in a shift in the basic 
position of the investor. On the credit 
side, Houston’s record shows profit- 
able operations and unbroken divi- 
dend payments since 1922. Looked 
at in terms of the exchange offer these 
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figures covering the 12 months ended 
May 31, 1942, would mean earnings 
of $8.80 and dividend payments of 
$7.20 for the equivalent of each share 
of National P. & L. preferred. These 
compare with the $6 dividend rate on 
the latter stock, and with May 31 
twelve months’ earnings of $9.17 per 


share even on a parent company basis 


(on a consolidated basis, earnings for 
the period were $21.99 per share of 
National preferred). 

Even after making allowance for 
further increases in the tax burden 
this year, it is estimated that the 
Houston $3.60 dividend would be 
covered under either of the major tax 
proposals. 

Turning to the liability side of the 
picture, there are the unfavorable 
longer term implications of the trend 
towards heavier taxes, uncertainties 
surrounding the ultimate outcome of 
valuation studies being made, and 
probable changes in the important 
“profit-sharing agreement” between 
the company and the City of Houston. 
In this light, the present level of earn- 
ings and dividend payments cannot 
be regarded as safe beyond question. 

However, there does seem ground 
to believe that operating trends over 
the ascertainable future will be such 


as to permit a reasonably satisfactory 
dividend policy. Therefore, in in- 
stances where the individual wishes 
to avoid the risks incident to ultimate 
liquidation of the parent holding com- 
pany, acceptance of the offer is war- 
ranted. 

On the other hand, holders desir- 
ing to maintain present positions in 
National preferred stock would have 
a senior claim on the unexchanged 
Houston Lighting common stock, 
practically all of the Birmingham 
Electric, Carolina Power & Light and 
Pennsylvania Power & Light com- 
mon, plus other smaller investments. 

A reliable calculation of ultimate 
workout values would be desirable, 
but regulatory decisions involving 
valuation figures may make such a 
calculation of questionable value. 
However, examination of the latest 
balance-sheet and income accounts 
appears to justify the generalization 
that total investments should provide 
final workout values at least equal to 
current prices of 83 for the shares. 

The speculative elements in this 
situation are greater than those rep- 
resented by the Houston shares. But 
in cases where the larger risks can be 
assumed and the necessary patience 
exercised, positions can be retained. 
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COPPER UNDER WAR ECONOMY 


Despite record-breaking demand for the metal, 
leading equities do not act like “war babies.” 


eee, there has been lit- 
tle change in the copper supply 
situation in recent months. Military 
demand for the metal continues tre- 
mendous, and there is every prospect 
that it will increase over coming 
months rather than lessen. Thus, al- 
though the current supply is reason- 
ably satisfactory as compared with 
that of some other strategic metals, 
producers are still under the neces- 
sity of turning out as much copper as 
possible, and perhaps a bit more, 
knowing beforehand that despite 
their .utmost efforts they will be un- 
able to forestall an increasing short- 
age. 


MORE COPPER? 


Efforts to expand production have 
taken a number of forms. Capacity 
output from mines already operating 
is an old story; most producers have 
spared no effort in this direction since 
long before Pearl Harbor. Kennecott, 
for example, has been on a seven- 
day-week basis for a year and a half. 
Imports were stepped up early last 
year, when the Metals Reserve Com- 
pany started buying Latin-American 
copper. But shipping shortages and 
enemy submarine activity have ham- 
pered this program on occasion and 
may do so again from time to time. 

Another important source of addi- 
tional copper is the new Morenci 
mine owned by Phelps Dodge, which 
commenced production early in Feb- 
ruary. This property has a capacity 
of 75,000 tons annually, a figure 
which may be increased to 135,000 
tons eventually. Finally, production 
will continue to be stimulated by 
payment of a premium of 5 cents a 
pound over the 12 cent ceiling price 
for metal mined in excess of quotas 
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established for each mine by the Gov- 
ernment. 

This premium, together with the 
added income from increased pro- 
duction and the economies to be ex- 
pected from the resulting cut in 
overhead costs, would appear to 
promise excellent earnings for cop- 
per companies this year. Further- 
more, premiums are in effect being 
paid on foreign output as well as that 
from domestic mines, a circumstance 
which will be of benefit to Anaconda, 
Kennecott and Cerro de Pasco. The 
price paid for Latin-American copper 
by the Metals Reserve Company was 
originally set at 10 cents a pound; 
late in 1941 it was raised to 11% 
cents and has since been boosted to 
1134 cents. 

These optimistic indications are by 
no means altogether misleading. But 
there are several other factors which 
must also be considered ‘before it is 
concluded that 1942 profits of the 
copper industry will keep pace with 
its expanding output. Higher taxes, 
of course, are one of these, although 
Secretary Morgenthau’s recommend- 
ation that depletion allowances be 
drastically reduced was not followed 
by the Ways & Means Committee. 
All three of the major producers paid 
excess profits taxes last year. How- 
ever, this industry occupies a more 
favorable position with respect to 
taxes than do most others. 


CONCENTRATED OUTPUT 


‘Another factor is the method of 
computing quotas in connection with 
payment of the 5 cent premium on 
domestic copper. When this plan was 
originally announced, there was a 
general impression that the quotas 
would be close to actual 1941 output. 


While this will be the case for some 
mines, it has since been indicated that 
quotas will be fixed to include all out- 
put that can reasonably be expected 
at the ceiling price, whether or not 
this total was achieved last year. 
Thus, it is obvious that the chief ben- 
ficiaries of the premium payment 
plan will be the small, high-cost, mar- 
ginal units, most of which do not 
even have securities listed on major 
stock exchanges. An official of the 
WPB recently stated that 98% per 
cent of present domestic copper out- 
put comes from 15 mines, with about 
270 others accounting for the remain- 
ing 1% per cent. 


PREMIUM PLAN 


It is the latter type of operation 
which is expected to be stimulated by 
payment of premiums, on the theory 
that most small properties cannot op- 
erate profitably with copper at 12 
cents a pound. High-cost properties 
of large companies will also benefit, 
but the actual earnings increment 
from such sources will not be im- 
pressive. It was recently reported 
that the quota for one of the major 
domestic mines of one of the largest 
producers had been fixed at a level 
above the output recorded in any 
month since February, when the 
premium plan went into effect. 

Thus, domestic producers must re- 
ly primarily on increased output 
rather than on higher prices if they 
expect to show any substantial im- 
provement over 1941 earnings be- 
fore taxes. In view of the high level 
of output last year, none of them with 
the exception ot Phelps Dodge will 
show any exceptional gains. How- 
ever, some degree of advance will be 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor Lp Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


in the magazine. 
and_ information 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 


Opinions are based on data 
regarded as reliable, but 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, 1942 


American Tel. & Tel. A 

Possibility of dividend reduction ts 
considerably discounted by present 
prices, around 116, and longer term 
holdings need not be disturbed. 
(Paid $9 last year). Net station 
gains continue pronounced and con- 
solidated revenues in the February 
twelvemonth increased to over $344.8 
from $308.3 million, but net was off 
to $10.36 from $11.22 per share, re- 
flecting the “‘squeeze” between fixed 
rates and mounting costs and taxes. 
Several important subsidiaries have 
reduced dividends and, without rate 
relief, others may follow. Even on a 
$7 basis for the parent company, 
stock at present price would still yield 
6 per cent. (Also FW, January 28.) 


American Woolen Pfd. C+ 

Those who followed the suggestion 
to take profits around 79 last August 
may consider new speculative com- 
mitments here around 59. (Paid 
$12 in 1941, $2 in April; arrears 
$76.25.) Operations continue at 
capacity, with military demands ris- 
ing and civilian demands unabated. 


Management bars early regular pre-- 


ferred dividends but will continue 
payments against arrears “as earn- 
ings and general economic conditions 
warrant.” Senior stock sells at not 
much over half its $109 equity in 
working capital alone. 


Armour (IIll.) -C 

Below 3, limited speculative com- 
mitments may be retained.” A very 
close second among the “Big Four” 
meat packers, with 1941 sales not far 
from a billion dollars, company is 
completely integrated and active in 
kindred businesses, notably poultry 
and produce. Common earnings in 
October year jumped to $1.95 from 
28 cents per share, but early divi- 
dends are precluded by heavy long- 
term and current debt and preferred 
stocks. The junior $6 preferred con- 
tinues $21 a share in arrears, but 
pays regularly. (Also FW, Jan. 14). 
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Atchison C+ 


Recent strength and activity reflect 
belated recognition of current high 
earnings and increased dividend. 
Quoted at 40. (To pay $1.50 in 
September after $1 in four successive 
quarters.) System’s four-month gross 
jumped to $92.8 million from $60 
million a year before. Demonstrating 
the “magic of volume,” operating 
ratio was slashed 11.7 full points to 
59.7 per cent, and net on the common 
stock increased six-fold to $4.22 from 
60 cents per share. May net railway 
operating income was $5.4 million vs. 
$2.9 million. Carloadings continue 
well ahead of 1941. (Also FW, June 
3.) 


Atlas Corp. pfd. 

A better-than-average “non-divers- 
ified” investment trust preferred, 
yielding 6.2% near 48. (Pays $3). 
A consolidation of many investment 
trusts, Atlas has a long list of utility 
bonds, mixed preferred stocks and 
mostly industrial common stocks. 
Company is heavily invested in 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum stocks ($6.6 
million) and has majorities of Ogden 
Corporation (utility holding com- 
pany), as well as Bonwit Teller and 
Franklin Simon (New York depart- 
ment stores). Net investment income 
on preferred last year was $2.62 vs. 
$2.38 in 1940; liquidating book value 
of $50-par senior stock was $125.85. 


*Investment trusts not rated. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
CLOSED SATURDAYS 


D URING the months of July 
and August the New York 
office of FINANCIAL Wor -p at 
21 West Street will be closed 
_ all day Saturday. 
Louris GUENTHER 
Publisher 


Chicago Gt. Western pid. C+ 

Speculative holdings should be 
maintained for the present; recent 
price 10. Four-month gross of this 
reorganized carrier totalled $6.9 mil- 
lion vs. $5.8 million and earnings on 
the new preferred climbed to 75 from 
16 cents in 1941 period. Full year 
1941 netted $3.25 vs. 56 cents in 
1940. Interest is being paid on in- 
come bonds. The new 5 per cent 
preferred ($50 par) is not yet paying 
dividends, but is fully cumulative 
from the beginning of 1941 (up to 
15 per cent), and hence carries $3.75 
arrears. 


Detroit Edison A 

Continues as one of the better situ- 
ated utilities at 16, reduced dividend 
yields 7¥2 per cent. (Rate lowered 
from $1.40 to $1.20 this month). May 
twelvemonth grossed $74.5 million 
vs. $69.4 million, and fixed charges 
were down to $5.4 million from $6.5 
million. However, after “contem- 
plated” tax increases, reported net 
was off somewhat to $1.67 from $1.79 
per share on the capital stock. Com- 
pany supplies all commercial electric 
lighting and industrial power needs 
of Detroit and, with minor excep- 
tions, of an extensive adjacent terri- 
tory, serving 2.7 million, and should 
benefit from rapidly mounting war 
production in this highly industrial- 
ized area of the Middle West. (Also 
FW, May 13.) 


Eastman Kodak A+ 

War production and _ peacetime 
leadership warrant long-term reten- 
tion around 132, yielding 44%. 
(Pays $6; paid $1 extra in January. ) 
First 12 weeks’ sales gained nearly 
one-third, excluding “special military 
apparatus and equipment.” Manufac- 
ture of non-photographic military 
products this year should “far exceed 
. .. any peacetime year’s .. . civilian 
goods.” A $13 million 1941 write- 
off against assets in enemy nations 
may save $6 million taxes, but re- 
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ported net for 1942 is being estimated 
indefinitely as covering the $6 regular 
dividend, against $8.57 in 1941. 
(Also FW, Mar. 25.) 


Gulf Oil A 

Moderate commitments are war- 
ranted, around 30 on the N. Y. Curb. 
(Regular $1, yielding 3.3%, was sup- 
plemented by 25 cents extra im 
April.) Mellon-controlled, this out- 
standing integrated oil company has 
sold important foreign interests but 
added extensive domestic acreage and 
still derives a large production from 
Venezuela and a half-owned conces- 
sion on the Persian Gulf. Company 
also has a one-third interest in Texas 
Gulf Sulphur, and royalty interests in 
certain Freeport Sulphur production. 
Last year’s net equalled $3.70 vs. 
$2.44 per share in 1940, after a 22- 
cent contingency reserve. 


Int’l Minerals & Chemical C 

An obvious speculation at 6, but in 
much improved position. In the ab- 
sence of interim statements, directors 
state “on the basis of present opera- 
tions . . . there will be a comfortable 
margin of earnings on the outstand- 
ing common stock,” despite the 30- 
cent loss in the seasonally unfavor- 
able five months ended last Novem- 
ber. The senior stock is now on a 
regular dividend basis, and common 
dividends are less remote than for- 
merly. Company has completed ab- 
sorption of important Union Potash. 


(Also FW, June 3.) 


Lorillard (P.) B 

Would not disturb speculative-in- 
vestment holdings around 15 (yields 
6.7% on indicated $1 dividend). Com- 
pany’s advertising department is 
“cashing in” on report of tests con- 


ducted by a magazine of four million 


circulation, showing “Old Golds” 
smoke to contain less nicotine, tars 
and resins than other leading brands 
tested. Earnings, however, are likely 
to yield further from last year’s $1.44, 
due to mounting taxes, although still 
covering dividends. 


National Biscuit B 

With better selling prices probable, 
current price of 15 yields 8% on 
reduced dividend. (Rate lowered 
from $1.60 to $1.20 in July.) The 
leading domestic biscuit baker, said 
to account for half domestic cracker 
and cookie output, company has been 
suffering from competitive inroads, 
reduced profit margins with costs ris- 
ing and prices fixed, and materials 
shortages, but boasts an exceptionally 
strong treasury position. Incom- 
plete interim statement shows net for 
the March twelvemonth at $1.37 vs. 
$1.49 per share a year before. Com- 
pany is supplying many of its prod- 
ucts to military and lend-lease agen- 
cies. 


Phelps Dodge B 

Continues an attractive copper, 
price of 24% yielding 6.5% on indi- 
cated $1.60 annual dividend. Un- 
usual “romance” is found in the five- 
year development of the huge open- 
pit Morenci mine of this already sec- 
ond largest domestic red metal pro- 
ducer. This project cost $34 million 
and involved removal of nearly 50 
million tons of “overburden” before 
production. But the new reserves 
are estimated at 284 million tons, as- 
saying 1.036 per cent copper, and are 
now approaching full production. 
Without including any of the new 
output, first quarter net is estimated 
at 88 cents per share after taxes at 


1941 rates, but including that output 
from now on, future periods should 


make strong comparisons. (Also 
FW, March 18.) 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum D+ 


Maintenance of speculative posi- 
tions around 3 is justified by encour- 
aging potentialities. Under 40 per 
cent “working control” of Atlas Cor- 
poration, this consolidation produces, 
distributes and exhibits feature, short 
and newsreel motion pictures. Pro- 
duction distribution and exhibition 
each normally accounts for about 
half of revenues, with about one- 
third of the former derived from 
abroad, mostly English - speaking 
countries. The 13 weeks through 
April 4 returned 9 cents vs. 16 cents 
per share on the common stock a 
year before, based on 40 per cent vs. 
24 per cent income and no excess 
profits taxes. Management has re- 
cently been reorganized, and com- 
pany is now headed by a new presi- 
dent who for some years has been 
closely associated with Floyd Odlum. 


Savage Arms C+ 

Representing heavy dependence 
upon armaments, stock should be 
viewed as purely a speculation on 
the duration of the war. Price, about 
12. (Last year, paid $2.25 before and 
$2.75 after 4-for-1 split-ups; paid $1 
in first half 1942). Including estima- 
ted cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts, un- 
filled orders approximated $100 mil- 
lion early in March, as compared with 
$48.6 million net sales in the whole 
of 1941. First-quarter net was un- 
changed this year from last, at 75 
cents per share on the capital stock. 
Post-war return to production of 
washing and ironing machines, etc.. 
may bring problems. 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED JULY 7, 1942 


Shares 7-—Price—~ Net Shares -—Price— Net 

Stock ' Traded Open Last Change Stock Traded Open Last Change 
N. Contral 74,000 8 9 +1 American Locomotive ...... 13,400 634 7% +% 
Southern Pacific ........... 50,900 12% +1Y% United Gas Improvement.... 13,200 3% 3% — % 
Atchison, Topeka & S. Fe... 30,700 36% 385% -+1% Socony-Vacuum Oil ........ 12,800 7% 73% + % 
Erie Railroad ctf........... ,700 5% + % Canadian Pacific ........... 12,700 4% 4% +% 
General Motors ............ ,400 37% + 12,100 6% 63% +¥% 
General Electric ............ 21,000 25% 265% + % Radio Corp. of America..... 12,100 3% - Ero 
Anaconda Copper .......... 20,600 2434 25% + % Northern Pacific Railway... 12,100 5% 5% + % 
Detrott 18,000 1534 15% Goodrich (B. F.) 11,800 1714 16% — ¥% 
18,000 47% +1% Boeing Airplane ............ 11,700 15% 1534 + % 
Pan-American Airways ..... 17,600 1634 16% + 11,400 23% 243% +% 
Standard Oil N. J......... via Se 36% +1% Montgomery Ward ......... 11,200 28% 2934 +1% 
Pennsylvania Railroad ...... 17,200 19% 19% +% Commonwealth & Southern. 10,600 ts 3 + x» 
Kennecott Copper .......... 13,700 2834 29% +1% Woolworth (F. W.) ........ 9,600 27 271% +% 
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BUYING ON’ What has proven a 


A CASH 
BASIS 


healthful influence 
upon our _ security 
markets has been the 
virtual elimination of speculation on 
borrowed capital. Most of the pur- 
chases of securities today is strictly 
on a cash basis and conducted by peo- 
ple less interested in how much a se- 
curity goes down or up in the daily 
transactions than they are in acquir- 
ing potential values at prices consid- 
ered attractive. This is intelligent 
accumulation, the reward of which 
will come later on when conditions 


improve. Realizing this, the wise 
investor is prepared to exercise 
patience. 


Nor will the security markets suf- 
fer in the long run because of the 
lack of margin speculation (which is 
but a form of gambling when in- 


dulged in by inexperienced people), 


for when confidence returns to the 
many investors among our 130 mil- 
lion of people we will again see a 
million or more shares dealt in daily 
—and on a cash basis, which will 
make the market’s underlying struc- 
ture rest on a more solid and healthy 
foundation. 


MYSTERY It must prove perplex- 
ABOUT ing to many people 
SUGAR when they read how 


sugar warehouses are 
so crowded with the product that 
they no longer have any capacity for 
further storage, and in consequence 
workers in refining plants must be 
laid off. To read of this situation 
naturally arouses the query as to why 
it is necessary to ration sugar? What 
is the mystery of this situation? 
Transportation shortages do not seem 
to provide a sufficient answer. 
Is it zeal on the part of our Price 
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Administrator to apprehend a pos- 
sible shortage, and without ascertain- 
ing the true facts ordering rations 
when it was unnecessary ? 

Or is it due to a possible blunder 
in printing ration books at the cost 
of several million dollars, and hence 
a reluctance to admit it was all a mis- 
take? 

Something must be wrong when 
people are compelled to deny them- 
selves a vital commodity when there 
is so much on hand. It all seems so 
incongruous. 


MEANING OF When our solons en- 
A CLOSED acted the Sherman 
or Anti- Trust Law 

they did not mean to 
coddle any section of our population, 
but to lay down certain legal re- 
straints to prevent anyone from set- 
ting up a wall of monopoly about 
themselves. 

Simply defined, monopoly implies 
a situation whereby through the ex- 
ercise of certain controls — such as 
control of raw materials — equal op- 
portunity is denied to those not for- 
tunate enough to possess such con- 
trols. 

Back in 1890, when Senator Sher- 
man sponsored this legislation, the 
large corporations were thought to 
operate their businesses in a manner 
that prevented smaller units from 
competing on an equal basis. 

In protesting against this unfair 
advantage, labor was much louder in 
its clamor that an anti-trust law be 
put on our statute books than was 
small business, hence the Sherman 
law came into being and ever since 
there has been an endless period of 
legal proceedings to break up what 
are regarded as cabals organized in 
restraint of trade. 


Despite the law, however, and 
under its very nose has grown up a 
monopoly which is even more baneful 
than any—the closed shop, which is 
being forced on many workers against 
their will. 

Under a closed shop a worker has 
to be a member of a union, which has 
the power to control his right to work 
and dictate the circumstances of his 
employment. There could not be a 
more vicious circle of monopoly than 
this, for workers then are no longer 
free agents. They cannot sell their 
services where they think it would be 
to their best advantage. 

This is the meaning of the closed 
shop, and eventually unionized labor 
will find American workers rebelling 
against this form of semi-serfdom. 


MEXICO Of late we have been 
IS reading how private 
CALLING capital is wooing the 

luscious opportunities 


of unusual gains which Mexico is 
offering. This changed picture has 
been largely brought about by the 
war. Mexico has become our ally, 
and we are supposed to show in full- 
est measure our neighborly spirit of 
good will. 

However, Uncle Sam goes even 
further. He is digging deeply into his 
pockets, shelling out his taxpayers’ 
money, in order to put Mexico in a 
sound financial condition—or to put 
it more bluntly, is subsidizing her. 

This should not mislead our in- 
vestors. If promoters make it appear 
as if this were golden opportunity 
to exploit Mexico’s resources, they 
should be allowed to do it with their 
own money. Our memory is not so 
short as to forget what befell Ameri- 
can capital when it opened up silver 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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HOW POST-WAR PROBLEMS WILL 
AFFECT YOUR PORTFOLIO 


M": of the prevailing invest- 
ment confusion may be at- 
tributed in large part to attempts to 
visualize the conditions which are 
likely to exist after the war. Since 
no one can predict the duration of 
the war—or even the trend of domes- 
tic developments during the war, 
which depend largely upon the for- 
mer—it would seem rather futile, off- 
hand, to attempt the formulation of 
a fixed investment policy which might 
be expected to withstand the vicissi- 
tudes of the war and the complicated 
problems which will follow its suc- 
cesful termination. 

There are, however, certain broad 
generalizations which can be made 
and which do not necessarily depend 
upon specific answers to the questions 
regarding the duration of the war and 
the trend of economic developments 
during the conflict. 


POST-WAR SLUMP? 


Perhaps one of the main fears ex- 
pressed by investors is that immedi- 
ately following the end of the war 
we will witness a depression of un- 
precedented magnitude, with corpo- 
rate earnings reduced to the vanish- 
ing point. But cycles of business pros- 
perity and depressions are seldom 
delineated so sharply, and there are 
just as many reasons for believing 
that a period of prosperous business 
conditions will follow the war as 
there is for conjuring up visions of 
a severe depression coinciding with 
the termination of hostilities. 

The element of discount is another 
factor overlooked by many investors. 
Prevailing quotations for many se- 
curities are at the lowest levels in 
years, despite the fact that coverage 
of interest and preferred dividend 
requirements and net income avail- 
able for the common stock in numer- 
ous instances are the best in years. 
In short, the prices of many sound 
securities already discount the pos- 
sibility of a substantial decline in 
earnings. The investment structure 
is sound in this respect; there has 
been no inflation of security values 
predicated on wartime earnings. 
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The pattern of the nation’s economy after the war is 
a matter of vital importance to every investor. Present 
investment policy is related to future investment 


success. 


By RALPH E. BACH 


Manager, Financial World Research Bureau 


We face serious post-war prob- 
lems, not the least of which is the 
specter of inflation which accompa- 
nies and follows in the wake of all 
major wars. But there is no abso- 
lute protection against inflationary 
developments ; or to put it more sim- 
ply, against shrinkage of the mone- 
tary unit’s purchasing power. The 
investor can hedge to a certain ex- 
tent by having a portion of his cap- 
ital in the equities of companies pro- 
ducing essential products and having 
basic raw material resources which 
assure continuity of operations at 
relatively low cost. 

How large a percentage of capital 
should be represented at the present 
time in equities will depend entirely 
upon the individual’s objectives. The 
investor who must stress safety above 
all other considerations is necessarily 
limited in the steps that he can af- 
ford to take in safeguarding his pur- 
chasing power against a rising price 
level, and has little alternative ex- 
cept to cut his living expenses to the 
pattern of a reduced income as meas- 
ured by its purchasing power. 

These discussions have repeatedly 
stressed that the best policy under 
war conditions is to favor those com- 
panies which are in good position to 
maintain satisfactory profits in a war 
economy and which should experi- 
ence little difficulty in resuming nor- 
mal operations when the war ends. 
Emphasis should be placed on those 
companies with well established earn- 
ing power whose securities are rea- 
sonably valued in relation to indi- 
cated earnings and dividend pay- 
ments, which are in comparatively 
good tax position, and which have 
displayed favorable basic earnings 
trends in normal times. 

Those who fear a collapse of our 


capitalistic system are not consistent 
in their thinking as it applies to their 
investment problems. If we were to 
concede the prospect of such a thing, 
then the post-war outlook would in- 
deed be dark and it would make little 
difference whether the individual 
held bonds, stocks, real estate, cur- 
rency or other forms of wealth. All 
would prove to be worthless. 

The basic premise upon which all 
investment rests is the survival of 
the system of free enterprise. That 
it will survive is hardly a matter for 
doubt. That its outward appear- 
ance will differ in many respects 
from its previous form is quite like- 
ly. But the profit and loss system 
which is the keystone of the capital- 
istic structure will still be the main- 
spring of economic activity. Invest- 
ors who have confidence in this basic 
premise should not be alarmed by 
the prospect of changes ,among in- 
dustrial classifications. Conditions 
are changing constantly, affecting 
various industries in greater-or-less 
degree in both peace and war. The 
need for constant vigilance is always 
present and the investor who is most 
successful is the one who accurately 
appraises new developments and ‘re- 
adjusts his portfolio accordingly... 


PROFIT-KEYSTONE 


Fear of the future is not conducive 
to good investment results. Unrea- 
soning fear is undoubtedly the great- 
est deterrent in the field of invest- 
ment planning. Post-war problems 
will be perplexing, but should not 
prove insuperable to intelligent lead- 
ership. The investor who lays a 
sound investment foundation now 
and keeps abreast of new develop- 
ments need have no fear of the fu- 
ture. 
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THE “GAS” ELEMENT STATE 


AND MUNICIPAL BOND STATUS 


States the principal direct sufferers, repercussions felt 
by municipalities; neither as yet in serious danger. 


ven in these days of astronomical 
figures, two and one-half billion 
dollars are not “peanuts.” Represent- 
ing $1 of every $7 gross tax collec- 
tions from all sources by Federal, 
state and local governments, that was 
approximately what motor - vehicle 
owners and operators directly or in- 
directly contributed to the nation’s 
aggregate tax revenues during 1941. 
It didn’t include, mind you, such 
general business taxes as income, un- 
employment and social security taxes 
paid by commercial users, or these 
taxes plus property and other taxes 
paid by manufacturers of motor ve- 
hicles, tires, parts and accessories, or 
producers and refiners of petroleum 
products, also generally borne, soon- 
er or later, by the automobile buyer 
and operator. 


GOLDEN EGGS 


Principal among the included items 
were gasoline taxes totaling nearly 
$1.3 billion, of which the states’ share 
approached an even billion dollars 
and the Federal Government’s ex- 
ceeded $300 million. Next came some 
$458 million from mostly state regis- 
tration and license fees, then $214 
million from Federal automotive ex- 
cise taxes, $160 million from mostly 
municipal property taxes on garages, 
terminals, etc., $105 million from 
state automotive product sales taxes, 
$105 million from specific local tolls, 
$55 million from municipal personal 
property taxes on motor vehicles, $27 
million from various general corpora- 
tion taxes on bus and truck com- 
panies, and miscellaneous items. 

It is nobody’s intention to kill the 
geese that, incident to their basic 
utilitarian functions, lay these*golden 
eggs. But among the utilitarian func- 
tions are many that are vital to the 
prosecution of a war of movement 
and mechanism, so the geese are be- 
ing drafted. And because the normal- 
ly utilitarian functions consume rub- 
ber and gasoline more vitally needed 
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elsewhere in the national emergency, 
the remaining civilian geese are being 
subjected to a severely rationed diet 
that inevitably reduces their tax egg 
fecundity. 

The Port of New York and Tri- 
borough Bridge Authorities recently 
released traffic statistics suggestive of 
the trend—the word suggestive is 
used advisedly, for full effects are as 
yet indeterminate while, for example, 
present civilian tires are holding up. 
Covering the month of June, they dis- 
closed a count of slightly less than 2 
million vs. 2.8 million a year before, 
of vehicles using the Hudson River 
and Staten Island crossings—a de- 
cline of 28.6 per cent—and a much 
greater drop of 46.1 per cent in Tri- 
borough facilities. 

New York State’s 30 per cent 
proportion of gasoline, driving license 
and car registration to total tax re- 
ceipts, appears to be roughly aver- 
age, but the average is made up of 
individual proportions which vary 
considerably ; for instance, as between 
income taxing and non-taxing states. 
The car and fuel tax is primarily the 
province of states, which take about 
three-fourths to the federal govern- 
ment’s much less than one-fourth, 
with municipalities a trivial partici- 
pant. Obviously, then, it is the states 
which, in varying degrees, are the 
principal sufferers from restrictions 
upon the automobile. 


EFFECTS UNEVEN 


Municipalities, on the other hand, 
are recognized as entitled to most real 
estate property taxes, probably get- 
ting within five per cent of all such 
levies and deriving over nine-tenths 
of their entire revenues therefrom. 
How, then, are municipalities affected 


_by the new restrictions? 


States contribute materially to mu- 
nicipalities, notably toward their edu- 
cation, highway and relief outlays, so 
the former’s revenue prospects be- 
come the latter’s prompt concern. But 


automobile restrictions have a _per- 
haps closer if not as visible effect upon 
the receipts of local governments. By 
way of example, the loss of business, 
if not closings, of service stations, 
garages, roadstands, golf courses, 
country clubs, etc., affects their real 
estate tax-paying ability. 

License and permit revenues, the 
only appreciable municipal income 
sources other than property taxes, are 
an even more immediate if ultimately 
less important loss. And again evi- 
dencing complicating irregularities, 
there are the incidental current re- 
versal of the long-term residential 
trend from city to suburb, threats to 
vacation resorts, etc., which are favor- 
able to some communities at the ex- 
pense of others. 


CANADA’S SOLUTION 


Canada is now guaranteeing its 
provinces the amount of their 1940 
gasoline taxes, through reimburse- 
ment for losses, and a bill contem- 
plating a similar measure in this coun- 
try already is reported to be under 
consideration by certain national 
legislators. Subsidy-minded Admin- 
istration leaders and Congressmen 
probably would hasten to enact such 
legislation if apparently required to 
protect the present generally high 
credit standings of the nation’s politi- 
cal subdivision, particularly since the 
alternatives would be no less costly 
and perhaps much more so. 

As a matter of fact, the main pillar 
of strength in our state and munici- 
pal bonds is our zealous pride in meet- 
ing all our governmental obligations, 
national, state and local, which itself 
may make such a resort unnecessary. 
It.is reflected in serious attempts to 
retrench by state and municipal gov- 
ernments the country over, and aside 
from economizing possibilities in what 
may be called “operating expense,” 
there are real savings opportunities 
through the sharply reduced relief 
needs accompanying high industrial 
employment, and especially through 
deferment, at least for the duration, 
of the extensive and expensive “proj- 
ect” outlays of recent years. Then 
too, high national income, carrying 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Stock price recovery from April lows extended, as infla- 


tionary psychology becomes a leading market influence. 


STOCK PRICES have been able to go into new 
high ground for the recovery movement, despite 
the lack of any substantial encouragement from the 
character of the war news. In fact, on our own 
"front" in Alaska, indications are that the inva- 
sion movement is continuing. But the investing pub- 
lic—and much of the remainder of the public as 
well—continues to take a longer range view of the 
war, and at the same time is giving increased at- 
tention to the growth of another factor which has 
only recently been showing signs of potency as a 
market influence. 


THAT NEW FACTOR is the recognition of the in- 
flationary trends that have been making themselves 
more and more evident, and which have repeatedly 
been pointed out in these advices as something that 
sooner or later would begin to be reflected in the 
stock price structure. 


WEDNESDAY'S RISE of more than two points 
in the industrial average was touched off by gains 
of as much as 4!/, cents in wheat, and the latter 
can be directly traced to the refusal of Con- 
gress (in this instance the Senate) to abandon its 
policy of widening the loopholes in the Govern- 
ment's price control efforts. The latest attack was 
the vote by the: upper house for 100 per cent 
"parity" loans on the grain, which would mean 
$1.50 or more a bushel, and gains in the commodity 
markets in general were reflected in the widest ad- 
vance in the commodity futures index since last 
January. 


THE EXTENT to which the non-controlled items in 
the general price structure have risen is shown by 
the 38 per cent increase in farm product prices 
and 26 per cent rise in factory wages as compared 
with a year ago—and it is of more than passing 
significance that these increases did not take place 
from depressed levels. 


THE GROWING attention being paid to the in- 
flationary threat has come at a time when the stock 
market has built up a strong technical position. 
Behind the market now is a period of two months 
during which transactions averaged less than 290,- 
000 share a day, and while the existing short posi- 


tion is small in comparison with the figures of some 
years ago, it nevertheless is substantial in the face 
of the recent low rate of market activity, and de- 
clined but slightly last month. 


LEADERSHIP of the recent rise has been in the 
more substantially priced issues, always a favorable 
sign. Furthermore, the number of stocks making 
new highs for the year has been preponderantly 
greater than the issues to go against the trend by 
setting new lows, something which was not seen 
during some of the previous upward thrusts by the 
averages. Considerable encouragement can be de- 
rived also by the technically minded from the bet- 
ter behavior of the rail shares, which have been 
showing better percentage gains than the indus- 
trials. Best performance, however, has been dis- 
played by issues of the “inflation hedge" type 
(see page 16), which is clearly indicative of the 
character of the force behind the rise. 


INDIVIDUAL ISSUES are likely to be influenced 
marketwise by the publication of their half-year 
statements, which will be appearing in number dur- 
ing coming weeks. In this connection, much more 
than average attention should be paid to the man- 
ner in which tax reserves are set up, for no longer 
is it possible to accept net earnings figures at their 
face value. 


ACTUAL EARNINGS in the majority of cases are 
bound to be below last year's levels, but in gen- 
eral this is more than fully discounted by prevail- 
ing share prices. And the change in investment 
psychology which is underway will lead to a much 
more liberal market capitalization of whatever earn- 
ings are shown, than has been the case for a con- 
siderable time. In this column dated May 1|4 the 
opinion was offered that "the market in recent 
weeks has been engaged in rounding out a bot- 
tom"; it is evident now that that was the case. 
Somewhat above present levels, prices are likely 
to encounter a "digestive'’ movement, but bar- 
ring adverse developments which are not now on 
the horizon, the lows for the year (in terms of the 
averages) are doubtless well behind us. 


—Written July 9; Richard J. Anderson. 
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INFLATION IN THE AIR: With cracks appear- 
ing here and there in the price ceilings, and with 
growing realization of the multiplying obstacles to 
really effective price control despite OPA inten- 
tions, inflationary fears have been increasing in 
importance as a stock market factor. True, cor- 
porate earnings on the whole are declining, and 
many dividends have been revised in the same 
direction. But in a period when "goods'’ seem 
more desirable than cash, investors (and specu- 
lators as well) are willing to capitalize whatever 
earnings (or property) do exist at increasingly 
liberal ratios. That stocks having attributes of 
inflation hedges have been attracting more than 
their proportionate share of buying demand in 
recent months is shown by the performance of a 
number of selected issues. A six-stock index made 
up of four issues of extractive companies and two 
so-called inventory issues has shown a much greater 
gain from the lows of last April than a representa- 
tive industrial stock index such as the Dow-Jones. 
The latter at midweek stood at 107.94, a rise of 
16 per cent from the 92.92 of April 27. During 
the same period the six-stock "inflation" index rose 
from 167 to 205—a gain of over 22 per cent. (For 
those who would like to keep an index of this 
sort themselves, the stocks used were Amerada, 
Climax Molybdenum, Freeport Sulphur, Homestake, 
National Distillers and Spencer-Kellogg. Figures 
used above merely represent the aggregate mar- 
ket prices of the six stocks at the times indicated.) 


RAIL BARGAINS? There is little doubt that most 
of the railroads of the country will be able to show 
impressive earnings improvement this year over 
1941 results, despite higher wage costs and heavier 
taxes. Some of the expected results even verge on 
the spectacular, when regarded in comparison with 
the earnings performances of recent prior years. 
That the earnings in sight for 1942 have not been 
more adequately reflected in market prices for the 
respective roads’ stocks is due, of course, to the 
fear that the war's end will bring sharp shrinkages 
in traffic, without commensurate reductions in costs. 
The ultra-conservatism with which the market has 
been valuing railroad equities is plainly shown in a 
comparison of some of the current estimates of 
1942 earnings with the prices which are prevailing 
for the stocks. Thus, even allowing for materially 
higher taxes, it is being estimated that Atlantic 
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CURRENT 
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Coast Line will earn around $21 a share, as against 
a price for the stock of about 23. On the basis 
of recent and prospective traffic trends, Southern 
Pacific is expected to show about $17 a share, and 
the stock is selling for 14. Other comparisons are 
Delaware & Hudson, $9.50 vs. 8; Illinois Central, 
$11 vs. 7; Kansas City Southern, $6 vs. 4; Nickel 
Plate, $20 vs. 13; Southern, $17 vs. 14; Baltimore & 
Ohio, $11 vs. 3. An extreme example is found in 
the bankrupt Rock Island, with estimated earnings 
of $13 a share, as against a price for the stock of 
about '/4. In this case, of course, the earnings 
figure is of even less than academic importance, 
inasmuch as both common and preferred stocks are 
expected.to be entirely wiped out in the road's 
reorganization. 


DRAB HOSIERY OUTLOOK: Impossibility of 
obtaining silk or nylon for women's hosiery and 
reluctance of many women to wear cotton or some 
of the silk substitutes were sharply reflected in the 
May statistics for the industry. For that month, 
shipments of women's full-fashioned hosiery were 
23 per cent below those of the same month a year 
ago, and rayon and cotton constructions made up 
65 per cent of the total (although formerly consti- 
tuting a much smaller proportion of the industry's 
output). The arrival of warmer weather is likely to 
cut further into the June figures, when compiled, 
as indicated by the growing vogue for going stock- 
ingless, or using cosmetic "stockings". The better 
grade hosiery makers are in a particularly uncertain 
position, while companies which had previously 
entrenched themselves in the cotton and cheaper 
rayon markets should be able to continue to show 
profitable results. 


CONFECTIONERS’ PROSPECTS: The sugar re- 
strictions instituted several months ago have doubt- 
less been holding down the candy manufacturers’ 
production, and of course their sales as well. On 
balance, however, the industry should make a good 
showing for the first half of the year, at least, in 
light of their performance during the earlier 
months. For the January-April period, manufac- 
turers’ shipments totaled $108.8 million (Commerce 
Department figures) as against $80 million for the 
corresponding 1941 months—a rise of 36 per cent. 
As for the latter half of the year, results will depend 
more on the volume of supplies obtainable than 
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anything else. And the manner in which sugar 
warehouses are reported to be bulging with stocks 
is giving rise to industry hopes that the OPA will 
shortly revise upward the allotments under which 
the companies have been operating. 


EARNINGS REPORT RESTRICTION RE- 
LAXED: Strictly applied, the original regulation 
withholding publication of quarterly reports of 
companies engaged in supplying materials to the 
country's air forces would probably have prevented 
an exceedingly large proportion of listed companies 
from issuing interim statements, in light of the wide 
variety of corporations furnishing some part or 
other going into the construction of airplanes. 
Fortunately for investors, the rule has been amended 
in such a manner as to apply only to companies 
whose aircraft (or parts) business constitutes a sub- 
stantial portion of their total activities. Thus, while 
there has been no relaxation with respect to the 
large airplane manufacturers, most other types of 
companies will be permitted to continue the policy 
of making periodic reports to shareholders. 


PETROLEUM SUPPLIES: Production of crude oil 
showed a sharp decline in the week ended July 4, 
primarily because of an increase in shutdown days 
in Texas. Further declines in stocks of gasoline and 
industrial fuel oil were witnessed, both on a nation- 
wide basis and in the area which includes the ra- 
tioned East Coast. Seasonal increases were shown 
in supplies of heating grades of fuel oil. The di- 
rector of transportation of the OPC recently pre- 
dicted that enough petroleum would be delivered 
to the East by the end of the year to meet essen- 
tial needs, though the supply will be well under 
normal requirements. Projects intended to carry 
out the increase in deliveries to this area include 
a pipeline from Texas to Illinois, reversal or in- 
creased use of existing lines, and construction of 
a pipeline and barge canal across Florida. While 
by no means solving all the problems of the com- 
panies whose principal markets are along the At- 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardless of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade listed securities. 
While many individuals will regard the returns 
thereon as inadequate for their purposes, these 
issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
du Pont $4.50 cum. pfd.... 123 120 3.6% 


lantic Seaboard, these developments will materially 
improve their position. 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: Senate Republican Leader 
McNary predicts President Roosevelt's strong stand 
will break House opposition to the sale of 125 mil- 
lion bushels of surplus wheat for live-stock feeding 
at 83 cents vs. $1.34 parity. . . . Agriculture Sec- 
retary Wickard says U. S. citizens will find it dif- 
ficult to purchase "anything beyond the essentials 
of living’ by the year-end. . . . Bethlehem's ship- 
building subsidiary celebrated July 4 by making 
first triple-launching of Liberty ships. . . . American 
Rolling Mill has made a thousand new production 
records since Pearl Harbor. . . . Very roughly, half 
of pork and lard output is now being exported. ... 
Loew's M.G.M. picture ''Mrs. Miniver'’ breaks all 
records at Radio City Music Hall as it goes into 
its sixth week—leads "all-time best ten" poll of 
600,00 persons. . . . Bus passengers now outnumber 
railroad passengers, but latter's mileage haul is 
greater. . . . General Motors’ Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion is in full production on a new light-weight diesel 
engine and variable pitch propeller for Navy sub- 
marine chasers. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME Recent Current Gall 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, '73.. 90 5.56% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4'/2s, 2003. 91 4.95 105 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4!/2s,'70.. 88 5.11 102!/, 
Western Maryland Ist 5'/2s,'77... 96 5.73 105 
FOR PROFIT 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 77 5.19 Not 
Chic., Burlington & Q. Ist & ref. 

N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4!/2s,'78 63 7.14 102 
Southern Pacific sec. 334s, '46.... 85 4.41 102 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55............ 86 4.65 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


FOR INCOME 
Cons. Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum..... 87 5.74% 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum.. ........ 37 6.09 47\/, 
Pure Oil 5% cum. conv.......... 85 5.88 105 
Reynolds Metals 5!/2% cum....... 78 7.05 1074/2 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 78 5.13 Not 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum... 64 7.81 Not 
Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 35 8.57 55 
Goodrich (B.F.) $5 cum......... 71 7.04 100 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 53 6.60 100 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5!/2% cum. 80 6.88 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


Group | is comprised of stocks which should be able this 
year to earn at least their current indicated dividend rates, 
even in face of prospective sharp increases in tax rates under 
the coming Revenue Act of 1942. 

In Group 2 are stocks whose 1942 earnings, after payment 


Adams-Millis........... 19 $1.25 $050 $3.03 $4.00 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... II 0.94 0.40 1.33 1.37 
Borden Company....... 20 1.40 0.60 1.72 1.88 


Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 84 Bee ¢... 
Elec. Storage Battery... 32 250 1.00 2.39 3.65 
National Dairy Products. 14 0.80 0.40 1.66 1.97 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 39 3.50 1.00 3.03 5.09 
Union Pacific R.R....... 68 6.00 4.50 6.96 I1.19 
Woolworth (F.W.)..... 28 2.00 0.80 2.48 2.69 


*—Indicates total paid or declared so far in 1942. 


of probable increases in the excess profits tax and a combined 
normal and surtax of 40 to 45 per cent, are likely to fall 
somewhat short of the dividends paid last year; these issues 
in Group 2 should nevertheless continue to be relatively good 
income producers. 


Chesapeake & Ohio..... 31 = $3.50 $2.25 $4.31 $5.79 
Continental Can ....... 27 2.00 0.75 2.82 2.62 
Gen'l Amer. Transport.. 37 3.00 1.00 4.11 3.75 
Mathieson Alkali ....... 22 1.75 0.624% 1.72 1.90 
May Department Stores. 38 3.00 2.25 £4.10 £3.75 
Murphy (G.C.) ....... 54 400 2.00 658 7.20 
Standard Oil of Indiana. 24 1.50 0.50 2.20 3.17 
United Fruit .......... 57 4.00 3.00 5.10 5.28 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & 
Nashville. f—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1941 and 1942. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining but their potentialities 


American Brake Shoe.... 25 $2.20 $0.60 $3.49 $3.56 
American Car & Foundry. 26 ...  h5.23 h12.09 
Anaconda Copper ...... 27 2.50 1.00 74.04 {5.01 


Anaconda Wire & Cable. 26 2.50 1.00 4.07 5.94 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F. 40 2.00 3.50 2.60 9.90 


Bethlehem Steel ....... 55 6.00 3.00 14.04 9.35 
Briggs Mfg. ............ 19 225 1.00 3.10 2.83 
Climax Molybdenum.... 39 3.20 0.60 2.40 3.55 
Commercial Solvents.... 8 0.55 0.30 0.91 0.99 
Crown Cork & Seal... .. 18 1.00 0.25 3.90 4.68 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 21 2.25 2.25 5.05 6.34 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 32, 2.00 1.00 3.81 3.95 
General Electric ....... 27 1.40 1.05 1.95 1.98 


*—Indicates total paid so far in 1942. 


k—Fiscal years to October 31, 1940 and 1941. 
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t—Before depletion. 


warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 
portfolios, when consistent with general market policy. Natu- 
rally, varying degrees of speculative risk are represented, and 
in a war economy the outlook for some of these issués could 
change abruptly. 


STOCKS Recent —Earnings— 


Price (941 1940 1941 
Glidden Company ..... 14 $1.50 $0.80 k$I.56 k$3.08 
Great Northern Ry. pfd. 22 2.00 1.00 4.09 6.72 
Kennecott Copper ..... 31 3.25 1.00 $4.05 {4.55 
Lima Locomotive ...... 25 1.00 1.00 0.41 6.02 
Louisville & Nash. R.R... 62 7.00 2.00 8.15 16.65 
McCrory Stores ....... it 1.25 0.50 2.05 2.24 
Mesta Machine ........ 27 2.25 2.25 3.08 3.61 
National Acme ........ 15 2.00 1.00 440 6.29 


New York Air Brake..... 25 3.00 1.50 4.04 5.05 
Pennsylvania Railroad... 20 2.00 1.00 3.51 3.98 
Thompson Products .... 19 2.50 0.75 5.17 5.36 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 9 1.00 0.40 1.14 2.09 
Timken Roller Bearing... 40 3.50 1.00 3.72 3.92 
50 4.00 2.00 8.85 10.43 


b—Half year. h—Fiscal years to April 30, 1941 and 1942. 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


VIEWS AND PREVIEWS 


FROM WASHINGTON 


POPULAR QUESTIONNAIRE 
was that recently forwarded to sev- 
eral thousand business men by the 
WPB, soliciting information as to 
questionnaire overlapping and dupli- 
cation, time and personnel employed, 
and recommendations as to possible 
eliminations or simplifications. Pre- 
sumably, the returns will be turned 
over to a new WPB “Committee for 
the Review of Data Requests from 
Industry,” announced July 4 by 
Chairman Nelson. Headed by Joseph 
I. Lubin, a New York C.P.A., this 
body “will provide a close check on 
the issuance of new WPB forms re- 
questing information from American 
industry, will review all previously 
issued WPB forms and will recom- 
mend abolition or consolidation of 
whatever forms possible.”’ 


In the key automobile industry, 
432 plants, representing 72 per cent 
of the industry, shipped $349 million 
war materials in April as against 
$239 million in February, an increase 
of 46 per cent. 


DAM DISINTEGRATING? 
Ranging from an independent com- 
mentator’s “threatens an inflationary 
Dunkirk,” through OEM’s expres- 
sion “up through the ceiling” and 
OPA Chief Henderson’s “this is in- 
flationary,” to mild observations that 
it will have little effect, are the com- 
ments on OPA’s raising of 1942 
canned and dried fruit ceilings by as 
much as 15 per cent “and possibly 
more.” This was necessitated, Hen- 
derson says, by the ban in Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942 against a 
ceiling on growers’ prices under 
parity. 


Of greater significance, we feel, 
will be the probable raising of “little 
steel” wages by $1 per day, at 
NWLB direction. 


SHORTER STILL from Treas- 
ury objectives will be the House ver- 
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sion of the new tax bill, if its Ways 
& Means Committee recommends 
certain changes now indicated. Al- 
ready “light” about $2% billion, an- 
other half billion would be lopped off 
by elimination of the 5 per cent ex- 
cise tax on freight shipments and the 
second class mail rate boost, along 
with upping individual income tax 
exemptions from $500 to $600. The 
present thought is that the Senate 
will be a whole lot tougher, probably 
with some prodding from the Ad- 
ministration. For one thing, its 
members are less affected by the 
Congressional elections this fall. 
Meanwhile, the sales tax will not die 
—imembership is being “sounded.” 


The recent attainment of 16-year 
highs by hog prices, while ceilings on 
pork cut by the packers continue tn- 
flexible and profits already are elim- 
inated for many, again raises the 
question “Who’s squeeezd?” 


19.9 MILLION PERSONS, ac- 
cording to Brigadier General Frank 
J. McCherry of the War Manpower 
Commission, must be inducted into 
military or industrial war activities 
during 1942 and 1943, n.b., “in- 
ducted” and “or industrial.” WPB 
Planning Committee Chief Nathan 
has pointed out that, although Con- 
gressional war appropriations to date 
totalled more than $225 billion, actual 
U.S. expenditures had been less than 


$40 billion. 


President Roosevelt’s rather re- 
mote threat of confiscation of all 
civilian tires was accompanied by a 
phraseological classic: “I’m not try- 
ing to save gasoline or rubber, I’m 
trying to save the nation!” 


‘‘GREAT-GREAT-GRAND- 
CHILD of an abstraction and a 
guess” is one commentator’s apt de- 
scription of various OPA and other 
estimates of the “inflationary gap,” 
or difference between consumers’ 


spending power and the goods they 
can buy. In support of his definition 
is a wide range of estimates for the 
current year, beginning as low as $10 
billion and rising to as high as $30 
billion. However various and vari- 
able may be the factors in the com- 
plicated equation, starting with na- 
tional income and winding up with 
war bond sales, it does not take 
mathematical genius to recognize that 
the elusive “x’ is very real, very 
huge. 


A_ nation-wide over-all salvage 
campaign that will make all previous 
salvage campaigns look puny gets un- 
der way this week, seeking metals of 
all kinds, as well as fats and greases. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying that: The farm bloc will 
yield on price control if the way is led 
by labor, which will yield if the way 
is led by the farmer. . . . The billion- 
a-month war bond sales campaign 
may fail, with compulsory savings 
following—after the elections. . . . 
Objections to industrial subsidies are 
based upon fears of government dic- 
tation of management policies, gov- 
ernment judgment as to who shall be 
hurt, more and more bureaucracy. 
. . . Group selfishness is the real clot 
in the bloodstream of the war econ- 
omy. ... A priority system on tele- 
phone calls is hinted. . . . Inventory 
control will be a terrific problem. . . . 
The lumber shortage will increase 
seriously. 


—Theodore K. Fish. 


Income Opportunities 


A selected group of 10 diversified, listed 
stocks, currently average 7% return at 
present prices. 

Write for circular K-17. 
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Plastic Parade 


With production of pharmaceu- 
ticals restricted, Lambert Company is 
now expanding in plastics—its Pro- 
phylactic Brush subsidiary operates 
one of the largest injection molding 
plants in the world which already is 
turning out plastic porthole assem- 
blies, life-raft pumps, aviator-jacket 
inflators, etc. . . . “Starlight Luma- 
rith,” a deep-blue transparent plastic 
sheeting, is the latest dim-out mate- 
rial of Celanese Celluloid Corpora- 
tion—it will be offered in the form 
of large shades for store windows 
of all sizes by Transhade Com- 
pany. . Atlas Powder has de- 
veloped a new phenol coating for the 
interior lining of steel shell cases 
which will be utilized as a substi- 
tute for brass plating—the new finish 
protects against rust and the cor- 
rosion of gun powder. . . . Advance 
reports of refrigerator models coming 
in the fall indicate that the cases will 
be entirely steel-less, being made of 
molded plastics and bonded plywoods 
—transparent plastic compartments 
are also mentioned. . . . Tin cans in 
the paint industry are disappearing 
rapidly and being replaced with plas- 
ticized containers—Sherwin- Williams 
will introduce a synthetic resin coated 
cylinder which will serve for every- 
thing but varnish, while A. C. Horn 
Company will adopt a plastic-lined 
box for packing putty. . . . From 
Canada comes the announcement that 
the Lightning Fastener Co., Ltd., has 
perfected a continuous molding ma- 
chine for turning out plastic “zip- 
pers.” . . . Lollipops with suck-proof 
plasticized cardboard handles are next 
from Saf-T-Pop Corporation. 


Office Offerings 


Royal Typewriter is training girls 
as “service men” to handle repairs on 
all models of machines—these ‘“‘Serv- 
icettes,” as they will be called, are 
being taught to diagnose all type- 
writer ailments and then apply the 
necessary treatment. . . . Just about 


By Weston Smith 


the last of the steel office equipment 
manufacturers to switch to wooden 
filing cabinets is General Fireproof- 
ing—the new “GF” model is unique 
in that the trim and fixtures are made 
of a silver plastic which closely re- 
sembles aluminum. . . . Art Metal 
Construction Company will next of- 
fer the “Artwood” executive desk, 
made of hardwood with linoleum top 
and plastic accessories. . . . A prac- 
tical replacement for the vanishing 
rubber band is the new ““Kum-Kleen” 
stickers which will be featured by 
Avery Adhesives—they can be used 
to hold together rolls of paper, en- 
velopes, packages and portfolios and 
can be peeled off or removed without 
tearing. . .. Strongest yet in manifold 
carbon copying pencils is the new 
“Durolead” model of Reliance Pencil 
Corporation—this newest pencil is 
said to be capable of making an im- 
pression through six carbon copies 
without cutting or mutilating the top 
sheets. . . . Latest on non-curling and 
smudge-proof carbon papers is that 
of U. S. Typewriter Ribbon Manu- 
facturing Company—hecause it ful- 
fills its promise, it has been trade- 
named “Dream.” 


Beverage Banter 


The trend toward larger bottles in 
the brewing industry has led one of 
the glass container manufacturers to 
experiment with giant-sized units— 
bottles up to five-gallon capacity and 
requiring only one crown cap are un- 


here was a time when door- 
to-door salesmen avoided a 
home with a black cat—but today 
it indicates that the family is 
not superstitious, or probably 
above the average in intelligence. 


der consideration. . . . Next in cola 
beverages is “Bidu,” a soft drink be- 
ing tested by the Orange-Crush Com- 
pany in mid-western markets—it will 
be called “The New South American 
Drink,” because the flavor was origin- 
ated in Argentina. ... A new method 
of packing tea is indicated in the “Tea 
Till” introduced by Stephen Leeman 
Products Corporation—six varieties 
of tea, including bag and loose, is 
packed in a single attractive carton 
which is styled to attach as a shelf to 
the kitchen wall. . . . California Fruit 
Growers Exchange has developed a 
process for preparing fruit juice bev- 
erages using pre-gassed water to in- 
ject the carbonation—no preserva- 
tives to maintain taste and color are 
required by this method. . . . One 
brewer has discovered that the nour- 
ishment in a pint of beer, as meas- 
ured by the number of calories, is 
equivalent to that of a pint of split- 
pea soup—just how this discovery 
will be utilized has not yet been de- 
termined. 


Publishing Patter 


Curtis Publishing has advanced the- 
single copy price of Country Gentle- 
man from five to ten cents—the an- 
nual subscription was also upped 
from 50 to 75 cents, with two years. 
for $1. ... The publishers of Parents’ 
Magazine will offer a special issue in 
November devoted to the “Post-War 
World”—a copy of the edition will 
be sent to all Members of Congress, 
government officials, state governors. 
and mayors of the larger cities... . 
The judging of the American Flag 
magazine covers, which featured the 
July issues of practically all publica- 
tions, resulted in the highest honor 
going to House & Garden—some 400 
magazines were represented in the 
exhibit conducted by the U. S. Flag 
Association. .. . The $1 million dam- 
age suit filed by Montgomery Ward 
against McGraw-Hill is based on an 
article in the May 23 issue of Busi- 
ness Week on “Steelman Stymied” 
which discussed the labor policies of 
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the big mail order firm—the publisher 
denies that the study was “libelous in 
any respect.” .. . Newest in down- 
to-earth journals will be Farm Life, 
a monthly prepared by the Agricul- 
tural News Service—it will be dis- 
tributed initially as a supplement to 
be given away with country news- 
papers. ... The chief engineer of the 
Pioneer Parachute Company has 
written a “Parachute Manual” giving 
information as to maintenance and 
repair, a history and other data—it 
will be required reading for all pros- 
pective members of the Caterpillar 
Club. 


Rubber Rambles 


General Tire & Rubber is launch- 
ing a campaign to introduce its new 
three-year proved method of tire re- 
capping—the process will be featured 
as the “General Tire-Kraft” system. 
...A “tubeless” tire, the goal of rub- 
ber engineers for a half-century, was 
announced last week by B. F. Good- 
rich Company—large savings in rub- 
ber are indicated due to the fact that 
no tube is required because the air is 
locked directly in the casing by means 
of a specially-constructed device. .. . 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber has devel- 
oped a new process for water-proof- 
ing duck fabrics used in army tents— 
the method requires no restricted war 
materials, but involves only a syn- 
thetic coating. . . . The new prepara- 
tion, called ‘““Rubber-Life,”’ which adds 
500 miles to a tire with each applica- 
tion (Brevities, June 10), will soon be 
marketed on a nation-wide scale—a 
half-pint sufficient for four tires will 
sell at 79 cents... . A new type of 
fire-resistant rubber is promised in a 
patent filed by W. T. Henley’s Tel- 
egraph Works—by mixing  chlori- 
nated rubber with natural crude, a 
rubber coating for electric wires has 
been developed which will not burn in 
the event of a short circuit... . Re- 
claiming of rubber from old tires, 
overshoes, hot-water bags, etc., is 
made easy by a new process perfected 
by A. G. Federman & Company—the 
method involves a combination of 
high-temperature steam and pressure. 


Christenings 


Marlin Fire Arms will soon enter 
the pharmaceutical field with a new 
denture powder called “Effer-Vess.” 
.. . It looks as though Quaker Oats 
will be able to promote its new break- 
fast cereal under the name of “Oat- 
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THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition 
June 30, 1942 


RESOURCES 


CasH AND DuE From Banks . 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 


$1,137,399, 126.83 


AND FULLY GUARANTEED . 1,573,405,156.66 
STATE AND MunlicipaL SECURITIES . 86,783,596.12 
Stock or FEDERAL RESERVE Bank. 6,016,200.00 


OTHER SECURITIES. 177,852,501.75 


Loans, Discounts AnD BANKERS’ 


822,753,458.11 
Banxinc Hovsrs. ........ 37,250,709.41 
Oruer Rea Estate 6,878,110.34 
MortTGAGEs . 8,043,652.52 
Customers’ AccEPTANCE LIABILITY. 4,041 384.63 
OTHER ASSETS . 9,039,843.76 


$3,869,463,740.13 


LIABILITIES 
CapiTaL Funps: 
Stock . $100,270,000.00 
SURPLUS 100,270,000.00 


Unpivipep Prorits 40,799,654.82 


5,180,000.00 
11,509,712.71 
3,836,521.78 
3,595,451,030.54 


DivipEND PayaBLe AvucustT 1, 1942. 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . 
Deposits. 


ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING 4,625,177.35 
LiaBILITy AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES 
AND ForeiGn 768,076.80 


6,753,566.13 
$3,869 ,463,740.13 


OTHER LIABILITIES 


United States Government and other securities carried at 
$427,742,675.70 are pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


$ 241,339,654.82_ 
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ies’—but General Mills still claims 
that it imitates its “Wheaties.” .. . 
A new enamel which is resistant to 
acids, alkalis and oil has been in- 
troduced as “Damp-Tex” by Steel- 
cote Manufacturing Company, the 
maker. . . . Next in vegetable juice 
cocktails will be known as “Here’s 
Health.” . . . The new all-purpose 
paste cleaner for refreshing uphols- 
tery and rugs or cleaning household 
appliances and gas burners will be 
offered by Milrose Products Com- 
pany as “Rad... . A pleasant tasting 
chocolate bar that contains vitamins 
A, D, B,, B. and C will be featured 
by Vitamin-Erg Company under the 
tradename of “Vi-Chocolin.” ... A 
new name has been created for the 
radio announcers who run programs 
which are made up of the intersper- 
sing of commercial plugs with the 
playing of phonograph records—they 
are now known as “disconcerters.” 


Odds & Ends 


General Foods will soon expand 
the activities of its Frosted Foods 
division to include many kinds of 
fresh water fish caught in inland lakes 
and streams—this has been made 
necessary due to the submarine war- 
fare in the Atlantic which has sharply 
reduced salt water catches. ... New 
effectiveness in the treatment of burns 
and scalds is promised by the new 
ointment made by American Cyana- 
mid with the use of sulfadiazine—it 
will first be made available to the 
armed forces, however. . . . Reports 
are heard to the effect that American 
Tobacco is testing a “one-color” red- 
on-white package for “Lucky Strike” 
cigarettes—it seems that the green 
ink and gold trim now being used are 
becoming increasingly expensive and 
hard to get. . . . International Shoe 
is experimenting with machines for 
making wooden-soled shoes for wom- 
en—hard maple and sugar pine have 
so far been found to be most suitable 
as a substitute for leather. . . . Si- 
moniz Company, makers of automo- 
bile cleaners and polishes, is prepar- 
ing to distribute its products for the 
first time through grocery stores—up 
to now the bulk of sales has been 
through auto accessory chains and 
gas stations. . . . The four felt hat 
shades chosen for next spring sug- 
gest that the hatters expect the war to 
continue into 1943—i.e.: “Com- 


mando Tan,” “Salute Blue,” “Gun 
Gray” and “Victory Brown.” 


sentiment toward second 
grade and defaulted rail bonds 
was reflected in better quotations 
last week but advances were general- 
ly moderate and were overshadowed 
by larger price changes in specialties. 
Wide fluctuations were recorded in 
Abitibi 5s, A.P.W. Paper 6s, Bush 
Terminal 4s, Childs Company 5s and 
Chicago Railways 5s. Columbia Gas 
& Electric 5s were stronger. 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL S. & D. 4s 


The Superior & Duluth Division & 
Terminal first 4s have shown little 
recovery since their recent precipi- 
tous drop from 35 to 16, which is not 
surprising considering the nature of 
the buying which had previously car- 
ried the issue to a level almost four 
times the 1942 low. The branch line 
mileage covered by this lien is of 
considerably less importance than the 
main line from Chicago to St. Paul 
which connects the Soo Line System 
with the midwestern metropolis. A 
first lien on this Soo Line—Canadian 
Pacific Chicago connection affords 
relatively strong mortgage security 
for Wisconsin Central first general 
4s. The fourth interest payment on 
the latter bonds since the road went 
into receivership (covering the semi- 


_ annual coupon which matured July 1, 


1934) will be available July 15. No 
payments have been made on the Su- 
perior & Duluth 4s, but these bonds 
—up to two weeks ago—were ap- 
proaching the quotation of the more 
strongly situated lien. 

In an investigation by the New 
York State Attorney General’s office 
following the break, it developed 
that an over-the-counter firm had 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 


1949 

bought about $380,000 of the bonds 
on the Stock Exchange between Feb- 
ruary 5 and June 30, selling all but 
$64,000 in transactions “off the 
Board” in the latter part of this 
period. Purchasers evidently relied 
largely upon reports that the Cana- 
dian Pacific was interested in acquir- 
ing the Superior & Duluth 4s. The 


-market slump was precipitated by a 


categorical denial by an official of the 
large Canadian road of any intention 
to purchase bonds of this issue. Al- 
though such episodes are compara- 
tively rare nowadays, this incident 
may be added to the long list of ex- 
periences illustrating the dangers of 
buying on tips or unsubstantiated re- 
ports which ignore the fundamentals 
of investment values, 


CENTRAL STATES P. & L. 5%s 


Retirement of the major part of 
Central States Power & Light 5%s 
is in prospect if the SEC approves a 
proposed sale of the properties of the 
Missouri Electric Power Company, a 
wholly owned subsidiary, to the 
Sho-Me Co-operative of Columbia, 


following compilation. 


million 


ssues: Offering 
Central Maine Power Co....... $14.5 million lst & gen. x’s. 1972 
serial x’s/1943-52 
261,910 shs. $10 par common 
to holders of common and 6% 
nfd. Unsubscribed to N. E. 
Public Service Co. @ 10........ Competitive bidding ...... July 20 


Empire Gas & Fuel Co......... $21,534,800 deb. 3%4s, 1962...,...... First Boston; Merrill Lynch, 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


A mone the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in the 
The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as 
definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of the 
full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


Underwriters Date Due 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane. July 2 
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Missouri. Under the agreement with 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion and the Co-operative, Central 
States would receive about $2.5 mil- 
lion for the Missouri properties. 
These funds, together with $145,000 
now on deposit with the trustee of 
the bonds, would go toward redemp- 
tion of the $3.6 million issue. The 
5¥%s have recently been quoted close 
to par. Central States Power & Light 
is a subsidiary of Ogden Corporation. 


WARREN BROTHERS 6s 


As of July 1, assents to the War- 
ren Brothers reorganization plan 
amounted to about 73 per cent of the 
outstanding notes and debentures, 79 
per cent of the three classes of pre- 
ferred stock, and more than the re- 
quired 50 per cent of the common 
stock, assuring success of the plan. 
In addition to the satisfactory reali- 
zation on the long standing Cuban 
claims, the company’s current busi- 
ness is up sharply with contracts for 
the first six months of 1942 showing 
an increase of more than 100 per 
cent over 1941. Warren Brothers 6s 
which had a spectacular rise in 1940 
and 1941, are currently quoted above 
par, but do not fully reflect indicated 
values under the proposed exchanges 
for Cuban bonds. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE PLANS 


Hearings on two plans for the dis- 
tribution of reorganization securities 
to the holders of Seaboard Air Line 
bonds were started in New York last 
week. Committees representing re- 
ceivers’ certificates, the underlying 
bonds and the first and consolidated 
mortgage have agreed upon the 
capitalization of the new company, 
but there is considerable difference as 
to distribution of new securities as 
proposed by the plan of the underly- 
ing bondholders and that of the com- 
mittee for™first and consolidated 
bonds. The former naturally pro- 
vides for much more liberal treatment 
of the underliers. For instance, un- 
der the consolidated bondholders 
plan, Carolina Central first 4s would 
receive $180 in new Series B first 
mortgage bonds and $740 in income 
44s, with small amounts of stock; 
under the senior bondholders’ plan, 
this issue would be exchanged for 
$681.10 Series B bonds and $618.90 
income bonds. All committees agree 
upon preferential treatment for re- 
ceivers’ certificates, Raleigh & Au- 
gusta first 5s and Raleigh & Gaston 
first 5s. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
Head Office + 55 WALL STREET + New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1942 
(In Dollars) 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers............... $ 935,698,027 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 


Obligations of Other Federal Agencies................. 37,250,496 
State and Municipal Securities....................... 159,411,837 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances........... 595,152,147 
Real Estate-Loans and Securities..................... 5,720,191 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances.................. 5,018,247 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank..................0000. 4,650,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation....... 7,000,000 


LIABILITIES 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills... . $11,971,019 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. .... 5,639,403 6,331,616 
Items in Transit with Branches...................05. 14,852,967 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income...... 3,054,820 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. ....... 8,779,621 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 25, 1942, except Chinese and Japanese branches 
which are as of November 25, 1941, and the Philippine branch as of December 23, 1941. 


$226,018,533 of United States Government Obligations and $14,784,384 of other assets 
are deposited to secure $190,495,239 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes 
required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


Despite the divergence of view- 


point as to treatment of the other 
issues, the latest developments may 
be interpreted as an important step 
toward completion of the reorganiza- 
tion of this road, which has been in 
receivership since 1930. The present 
and prospective situation of the road 
affords a favorable background for 
termination of receivership and be- 
ginning of operations by a successor 
company. Seaboard Air Line had the 
best earnings in many years in 1941 
and is expected to show a further 
large increase for 1942. 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Date of 
Amount Redemption 


Iss 
a Stores Corp. deb 4%s, 
$142,000 Aug. 1,'42: 
mae & Company of Dela- 


ware B, Ist 4s, 1955...... 603,000 Aug. 1,42 
Celanese Corp. of America 

Entire Aug. 7,’42 
Erie Railroad lst cons. A 

Entire Aug. 29,’42 
tRepublic of) read. 

Ferrocarril de Los Altos 


I Power & Light 1st A 
Norway (Kingdom of) ext. 


Joan 68, 676,000 Aug. 1,’42 
Noes, 150,000 Aug. 1,742 
Nous, 188,000 Aug. 1,’42 
1950. ans 41,100 Aug. 1,’42 
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HOW YOUR BUSINESS 
CAN HELP WIN THE WAR 


A Practical Guide Book Designed to Help Our Government 
Meet Total War Needs by Showing Business Men: 


What the Government wants to Buy—How to Bid—How to 
» Get Contracts and Sub-Contracts for Government Orders. 


How to Save Time and Money, and Cut Red 
s Tape in Contacting Government Offices. 


Compiled by the staff of industrial spe- 
cialists of the CONOVER-MAST PERI- 
ODICALS, Mill & Factory and Purchasing, 
under editorial direction of 


HARTLEY W. BARCLAY 


Editor of Mill and Factory, Executive Sec- 
retary American Conference on National 
Defense, Life Member Army Ordnance 
Association, Lecturer Army Industrial Col- 
lege. With an Introduction by 


DONALD M. NELSON 


OPM Director of Priorities 


Engineer Corps 


THIS BOOK TELLS: 


What to Make to Get Government Orders 

Where, and How to Make Your Product and 
Services Available to: 

The U. S. Army 

The U. S. Navy 

Treasury Dept. 


Signal Corps 

Air Corps 
Quartermaster Corps 
Maritime Commission 


How to Get a Blanket Priority Rating 

How to Cut Red Tape and Save Time by 
Getting a Letter of Intent, Letter Contract 

Lists of Principal Purchases for 1942 

Addresses of All Purchasing Offices 

How OPM Helps Small Contractors 


What Local Dealers May Supply to the 
Quartermaster Corps 


How to Get on the Approved Bidders List 


The 7 Steps to Getting Defense Orders 


190 Prospects Among the Prime Defense 
Contractors, and What They Make 


How Defense Housing Is Being Handled, and 
the Problems of the Private Builder Are 
Being Solved 


How Small Plants Work in a Defense Pro- 
duction Pool 


Lists of Standard Items Used by All Mili- 
tary and Naval Branches 


How to Get Orders Under Invitation and 
Bid System, “‘Cost Plus Fixed Fee’’ System 


Official Rules for Plant Expansion 
How to Get Sub-Contracts 


How to Use a Plant Survey, Where to 
Send It 


How Labor Division of OPM Cooperates 


How General Electric, Worthington, Vultee, 
etc., Have Organized Typical Sub-Con- 
tracting Procedures 


—and answers to many similar questions 
SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 
included with this book shows at a glance 


a detailed, up-to-date schedule of Defense 
Priorities, Allocations and Prices. 


ee The PARTIAL contents at 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


HELP WIN THE WAR”, postpaid. 
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_ 4 ee (Check, Money Order or Dollar Bill) enclosed, 
copies of YOUR BUSINESS CAN 


6 Mark X at left if you prefer to have book sent C.0.D., in which i 
case you would pay postman $1 plus small C. 0. D. charges. i 


right only begin to show how 
vital this book can be to the 
| future of your firm, 


PRICE 00 


EXTRA FEATURES 


' (1) Check Lists of 
i Products needed by 

I the Government. 

i (2) Names and Ad- 
dresses of all Pur- 


chasing Branches. 


Concluded from page 4 


scarcity groups. The National War 
Labor Board has shown little indica- 
tion of curbing demands for wage in- 
creases, even in industries where rel- 
atively high rates prevail. Unless 
the trend changes in the Board’s 
decision on the “Little Steel” case, a 
precedent for general wage advances 
will be clearly established. 

The fact that this is an election 
year has an important bearing on 
current developments. With Con- 
gressional elections only a_ few 
months in the future, the fear of an- 
tagonizing labor and the farmer is 
naturally stronger than at other times, 
After the elections are over, it is con- 
ceivable that a stand may be taken 
along these lines: Substantially in- 
creased rewards for the efforts of 
farmer and industrial worker have 
been granted. Any further advances 
in their pecuniary returns would un- 
leash inflationary forces which would 
ultimately rob these classes of their 
gains, as well as undermine the coun- 
try’s economy. Relative injustices 
have been corrected. Freezing of 
wages and farm prices will, therefore, 
now become effective. 


PRICE POLICIES? 


Such a reorientation of policy 
would provide a basis for a final test 
of price controls. In the meantime, 
prices may be expected to trend up- 
ward over the next six months or 
more. Numerous industries whose 
profit margins are disappearing (the 
pork division of meat packing is an 
outstanding instance) will demand, 
and probably get, price adjustments. 
Nevertheless, a reasonably effective 
freezing of prices at a higher level 
may be possible, if sufficiently drastic 
and inclusive measures are adopted. 
The great question is whether the 
momentum of the advancing spiral 
may not have become so strong that 
the belated adoption of such measures 
will prove ineffective. And in any 
case, the most that can be expected of 
price controls of the OPA variety is 
restraint upon inflationary tenden- 
cies, not 100 per cent stabilization, 
as long as the deficits of the Federal 
Government run to the astronomical 
proportions indicated for the fiscal 
year 1943. 
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ARE EXECUTIVES’ “BIG” 
SALARIES EXCESSIVE? 


n the face of things, the salaries 
O paid top executives of large cor- 
porations (as reported by the SEC) 
appear to the average stockholder to 
be high. This explains in a measure 
the recent outbreak of criticism and 
clamor for downward revisions. 

Apparently there is considerable 
misconception regarding these salaries 
for, while superficially they are in 
large figures, in reality they dwindle 
down sharply after Federal taxes are 
deducted. What is left is less than 
capable men are accustomed to earn- 
ing when conditions were normal and 
when it was generally regarded that 
worth and ability should receive a 
just reward. 


PRIMARY BENEFICIARY 


In the tabulation below there is 
shown what a corporation executive 
would pay to Uncle Sam under the 
Ways and Means Committee’s tax 
plan on salaries ranging from $50,000 
to $500,000, after allowing for ex- 
emptions but not including state 
income taxes. It can be seen that 
in the highest salary bracket there 
would be less than 20 per cent left. 
The principal beneficiary of these big 
salaries is Uncle Sam himself. He 
gets the major part of them and 
would be the primary sufferer if they 
were generally revised downward. 


Whether or not an executive is 
overpaid depends on what he is able 
to contribute to the success of the 
corporation he serves. Each case 
must be determined by the stockhold- 
ers on its own merits, and no gen- 
eral yardstick can be applied. 

\ 


COPPER IN WAR 


Concluded from page 9 


generally witnessed, and high levels 
of production and earnings should 
continue for the duration. 

Copper shares around present 
prices (Anaconda, 26; Cerro de 
Pasco, 31; Kennecott, 30; Phelps 
Dodge, 25) do not appear to reflect 
any overoptimistic estimates of 1942 
earnings. Satisfactory income re- 
turns are available, with considerable 
assurance that they will continue to 
be witnessed as long as the war lasts. 
Post-war prospects, of course, are 
far from clear, and these equities 
should therefore not be considered on 
any other basis than as war specula- 
tions, but for those desiring such a 
commitment they possess a good de- 
gree of appeal. 


Single Person 


JULY 15, 1942 


Proposed Personal Income Taxes for 1942 


What 
Salary Tax Rate Tax Payment Remains 
81.9 409,621 90,379 
Married Person with No Dependents 
70.0 105,008 44,992 


FOR SALE: 320 acres in Southeast Colorado, 
Baca County. A good investment. Grows wheat, 
broom corn and. maize. Good tenant. Price 
$4,000.00. 
BOX 325, FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York City 


CONNECTICUT 


CHARMING COUNTRY HOMESTEAD 
FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE! 
Nestled amid huge maples; magnificent view. 
Artistically renovated Colonial of 12 rooms; 3 
baths. Servants’ quarters. Good horse barn and 
large garage barn. Poultry house. Hot water 
heat. Gravity water. 50 beautiful acres. Only 
1%4 miles to restricted Village of Sharon, Conn. 
Well worth consideration at $30,000. 
MRS. ALFRED B. STONE 


LIME ROCK CONN. 


MAINE 


LAKE KEZAR—Two very distinctive cottages, 


“ modern conveniences, privacy, beautiful location 


and view of White Mountains; private docks, 

garages. Exceptional. Transportation available 

from Fryeburg, also deliveries. August Ist over 

Labor Day ors $195. Caretaker, restricted. 
AJOR VOLK 

30 CHARLTON ST.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 


GREENE COUNTY 
FINE PROPERTY of: 200 acres; two large 
streams; 2% hours up the Hudson River; his- 
torical and substantial stone house, built by 
General Salisbury in pre-revolutionary period, 
over 200 years old; equipped with hot water 
heat; extensive apple orchards; this is a property 
for one desiring to secure a most attractive coun- 
try home with profitable orchard income; must 
be seen to be appreciated; priced to sell. Write 


owner: 
G. Y. CLEMENT 
733 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


250-ACRE DAIRY FARM—10 minutes from 
Copake Lake. A most beautiful location in sec- 
tion 110 miles city line. 7-room home, all city 
improvements. Tenant quarters attached. 2 bath- 
rooms, steam heat, spring and artesian well, fire- 
places, screened ‘porch ; excellent barns; new 
cement silo; garage; machine sheds; chicken 
house. Situated on both sides of road. Sacri- 
fice, $13,500. 
BOX P, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 

21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


20-MILE RIVERVIEW 
Croton—Owner wishes dispose 20 acres on Hud- 
son, including old orchard; rock-bottom buy for 
some one with $10,000 for sound investment ; 
50 minutes New York; moderate taxes. 
BOX 556, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York City 


Hedge against inflation before land prices 
rise; buy all or part my well located, uncleared, 
168 acres; Suffolk Co., near county’s farm; 49 
miles Manhattan limits ; excellent for potatoes, 
truck, fruit, poultry ranches; attractive price. 
OX 75, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York City 


NORTH CAROLINA 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C.—For sale, beau- 


‘tiful home, furnished; spacious wooded grounds; 


rock construction; large living room, 4 bedrooms, 
3 baths, 2 showers, servants’ quarters; flower 
and vegetable gardens; splendid view of moun- 
tains; located near Hendersonville, N. C.; no 
camp in immediate vicinity; 30 minutes ride to 
Asheville or Brevard; price $35,000; terms. 

BOX 475, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 

21 West Street, New York City 


VIRGINIA 


FOR SALE BY OWNER 
Self-supporting farm, Eastern Virginia; new 
modern dwelling, every city convenience; ser- 
vants’ quarters, tenant houses, good outbuild- 
ings; one mile salt water frontage; shown only 
by appointment. Do not answer unless you have 
$45,000 available, cash transaction. No curiosity 
seekers. 

BOX 200, FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York City 
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Belding Heminway Company 


Dome Mines, Limited 


HY 
Data revised to July 8, 1942 a arnings and Price Range (HY) 


incorporated: 1882, Connecticut, as successor 20 
to company established originally in 1863; 15 co 
present title assumed in 1926. Office: 119 10 
West 40th Street, New York City. Annual 5 
meeting: First Tuesday in March. Number ° 
of stockholders (December 31, 1941): Ap- 
proximately 5,000. 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock (no par).......... 413,400 4 


PRICE RANGE 


EARNED PER SHARE 


WAAAAA A 
1934 °35 ‘36 °37 ‘38 °39 “40 1941 


Business: A leading manufacturer of silk thread, normally 
accounting for half of total domestic production. Also makes 
cotton thread; manufactures silk and rayon fabrics; and dis- 
tributes ladies’ underwear and hosiery made by other concerns. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position. Adequate. Working capital March 31, 
1942, $3.2 million; cash, $645,072. Working capital ratio: 1.8- 
to-1. Book value of capital stock, $10.84 a share. 

Dividend Record: Varying common dividends 1925-28. Re- 
sumed in 1934. Present indicated basis, 80 cents per annum. 

Outlook: Profitable commercial silk thread business has 
been suspended for the duration, but operations in this divi- 
sion are being continued for Government account. War orders 
also make heavy demands upon the company’s other facili- 
ties with the usual limitations on profit margins aggravated 
by increasing taxes. 

Comment: Stock carries risks common to textile equities. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ear 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. Dividends Price Range 
$0.34 $0.23 $0.23 $0. $1.07 $0.50 15%4— 8% 
1935 Geeuben 0.36 0.25 0.27 0.39 1.17 1.00 14%—11% 
ee 0.38 0.27 0.23 0.33 1.21 1.00 6%—13 
. fe 0.41 0.35 0.18 0.12 1.06 0.75 15%— 7% 
eee 0.16 0.15 0.18 0.23 0.72 0.62% 9 — 5% 
oe 0.30 0.26 0.19 0.21 0.94 0.72% 95%— 7% 
eee 0.36 0.26 0.15 0.22 0.99 0.80 9%— 7% 
Sa 0.20 0.51 0.28 0.45 1.44 0.80 84e— 6% 


*Based on number of shares outstanding at end of each period. {To July 8, 1942. 


Columbia Pictures Corporation 


Data revised to July 8, 1942 openings and Price Range (CPS) 
Incorporated: 1924, New York. Office: 729 80 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Annual 60 | 
meeting: Second Wednesday in October. 40 PRICE RANGE 
Number of stockholders: Preferred, 1,809. 90 
common, 1,950. [ 
Capitalization: *Funded debt.......... None ° Fiscal year ends Jun@30 
ferre stock $2.75 cum. de EARNED PER SHARE 
5, shs 
Common stock (no par).......... 366,268 shs 33 
*Has $2.4 million in bank loans. 7Call- 1934 °35 "36 °37 “38 °39 ‘40 1941 
able at $53 per share. 


Business: An important producer and distributor of motion 
pictures. Company does not own any theatres, its products 
being exhibited through booking arrangements with theatre 
chains. Normally derives about 35% of gross from abroad. 

Management: Able and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital March 28, 1942, 


$12.7 million; cash, $1.5 million. Working capital ratio: 8.9- , 


to-1. Book value of common, $26.50 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since 1929,/ 


with one minor delay. Varying common dividends in cash 
and stock 1930-39. Nothing since. 

Outlook: Gains in movie theater attendance and improved 
quality of feature productions suggest continuanec of in- 
creased operating profits, subject to effects of higher taxes. 
Over the long term, the quality factor will be a chief de- 
terminant of earnings. 

Comment: Industry’s characteristics and long term, record 
place both stocks in a speculative category. 

“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Fiscal 
Year’s ——Calendar Year’s——, 


Qu. ended: Sept. 25 Dec. 25 Mar. 26 June 26 Total Dividends Price Range 
1934.... $1.25 $3.77 1935.. $3.60 $1.29 $2.91 $1.00 81 —34% 
1.53 0.81 1936 0.44 1.93 74.71 1.00 45%4—31 
1936. 0.23 1.32 1937 1.49 0.38 $3.26 1.50 39%—10 
1937 0.27 0.72 1938.. DO.18 D0.86 tD0.07 0.50 19 —9 
1938. DO.80 0.60 1939 0.20 D0.56 B0.56 #2%% 155%— 6% 
1939. D0.43 0.73 1940.. D0.45 0.99 .84 None 8%— 3% 
1940. 0.28 0.28 1941.. D0.23 0.62 0.95 None T%— 4% 
1941 0.57 1.16 1942.. 0.42 5% 


*Based on capitalization outstanding at end of respective fiscal years. Based on 
preferred dividend requirements as of end of fiscal year; after preferred dividends 
actually paid during year, common share earnings were $4.96. tAfter surtax of 16 
‘cents per share. ¢Paid in common stock. {To July 8, 1942 


Earnings and Price Range (D) 


Data revised to July 8, 1942 60 


PRICE RANGE 
45 
Incorporated: 1923, Canada. Originally es- 30 


tablished 1911. Presidents’ office: 36 Wall 15 
‘oronto Street, Toronto, Canada. nnua! 6 
meeting in April at Toronto. Number of veemecadhteeteca 7 


stockholders (July 31, 1940): 7,781. ie q 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non AVAVA VA VA)", 
Capital stock (no par)........ 1,946,668 1934 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 °38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Business: A major gold producing unit, operating properties 
in the Porcupine district of Ontario. Gold output in 1941 
totalled 201,472 fine ounces. Also has substantial interest in 
East Geduld Gold, South Africa, and Sigma property, Que. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, $7.7 million; cash and securities, $7.8 million. 
Working capital ratio: 3.2-to-1. Book value, $7.46 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments uninterrupted since 1915 except 
1918-19. Present indicated rate, $1.60 per share. 

Outlook: Increasing shortages of labor and equipment, to- 
gether with higher taxes and other operating costs, will 
handicap earnings for the duration. 

Comment: Decline in earnings and switch to Canadian cur- 
rency for dividend payments has diminished former income 
appeal of stock for U. S. residents. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


tYear’s 

ended: {Mar. 31 7June 30 7Sept. 30 +Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

ae $1.34 $1.10 $1.21 $0.63 $4.07 $3.50 46%4—32 
1935 1.12 1.2 1.18 0.61 3.90 447%—34% 
1.10 0.91 1.18 1,22 4.26 4.00 614%—41% 
See 1.14 1.07 1.16 1.06 4.23 4.50 57%4—35 
_ 0.56 0.52 0.55 0.54 2.08 2.00 + 
RE 0.53 0.50 0.54 0.49 1.97 2.00 —20% 
0.50 0.45 0.61 0.54 2.06 2.00 33% 
| SAR 0.52 0.41 0.55 0.55 1.98 2 17%— 9% 
10.43 §1.30 §13%— 8 


*Based on 953,334 shares through 1935; 973,334 shares 1936-1937; 1,946,668 shares 
thereafter. +Before depreciation and depletion through 1941. tBefore depletion but 
after depreciation. §To July 8, 1942. 


Electric & Musical Industries, Ltd. 


Earnings and Price Range (EMI) 
10 
Data revised to July 8, 1942 8 
Registered: 1931, England, as a merger of : 
Gramophone Co., Ltd., and Columbia Grapho- 9 
phone Co., Ltd. Office: Blyth Road, Hayes, = 
Middlesex, England. 0 Fisoal year ends Sept 30 To 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None EARNED PER SHARE 20 
“Preference stock 6% cum. 10 
(par 10 shillings)........... 5,805.749 shs 1934 ‘35 °36 °37 ‘40 1941 


“Redeemable at £1.2s 6d a share. As of January 1. 1937, trustee had issued 856,990 
American Depository Receipts, each representing one original ordinary share. 

Business: Company and its subsidiaries manufacture talk- 
ing machines, records, radios, television sets, washing ma- 
chines, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, bicycles and _ allied 
products. Trade normally extends throughout Europe, Aus- 
tralia, Asia, Africa, India and South America. 

Management: Able British management. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Septem- 
ber 30, 1941, £204,615; cash, £28,824. Working capital ratio: 
2.4-to-1. Book value of ordinary shares, 106.7% of par. 

Dividend Record: American Depository Receipts received 
payments from 1934 to 1938; none thereafter until 1942. 

Outlook: Luxury nature of business is a distinct disadvan- 


tage during wartime because of diversion of materials to in- 


dustries more vital to the war effort, although disruption of 
normal trade should be partly compensated by demand for 
communications and other equipment for the British army. 

Comment: The American depository receipts are essentially 
speculative and the company appears to be overcapitalized 
with regard to the number of ordinary shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF AMERICAN SHARES: 

Years ended Sept. 30: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 

% earned per share..... 7.77% 10.10% 4.35% D0.63% D0.56% 0.63% .... 

Dividends paid ........ $0.18 $0.19 $0.09 None None None *$0.06 
Price Range: 

7% 7% 4 3% 1% %  *1% 

5 35 2% 1% % % *9/16 


*To Julv 8, 1942. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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THE CAN SHARES 


Concluded from page 6 


would have had an appreciable but 
far from crippling effect on the can 
companies. But in recent months the 
supply of black plate has been severe- 
ly limited as a result of the diversion 
of steel to more vital products, and 
diversion of continuous strip mills to 
plate production. Thus, production of 
general line cans will be very sharply 
restricted, with a corresponding effect 
on earnings before taxes of both 
American Can and Continental Can. 
This factor, together with the increase 
in taxes, was cited by both companies 
in connection with their dividend 
cuts. 


1942 PACKS 


The picture is not all black, how- 
ever. The restrictions did not go into 
effect until several months ago, and 
American Can’s sales in the first four 
months of the year were 16 per cent 
ahead of those for the same period of 
1941. Furthermore, demand for sani- 
tary cans will be tremendous as a re- 
sult of the requirements of the armed 
forces and for Lend-Lease purposes. 
The 1942 pack of tomatoes, for ex- 
ample, is expected to be 44 million 
cases against 29 million cases last 
year ; peas are expected to jump from 
the 1941 pack of 28 million cases to 
42 million cases. Government needs 
will be so large that substantial per- 
centages of the pack of 24 items have 
been ordered set aside for Govern- 
ment use; in the case of the 13 sec- 
ondary products whose pack is re- 
stricted, increases in production have 
recently been authorized. 


SHARES ATRACTIVE? 


Now that the bad dividend news is 
out of the way, the can shares occupy 
a somewhat more assured position. 
Presently indicated yields (at prices 
of 66 for American Can and 26 for 
Continental Can) do not appear par- 
ticularly attractive, but in the case of 
Continental its probable earnings 
should exceed a $1 dividend rate by 
such a wide margin as to permit 
greater liberality later on. Moderate 
present holdings of the latter may 
well be retained, but there is no need 
for haste in making commitments in 
American Can. 


JULY 15, 1942 


Meet the New Challenge 


to Your Investment Safety 


ITH the prospect of inflation rapidly increasing, investors 

have another incentive to complete promptly the readjustment 
of their portfolios to the situation created by the war. The invest- 
ment market pattern is now taking definite shape, and delay in 
re-forming your program is likely to levy a severe toll against both 
your capital and your income. The time to act is now, while it is 
still possible to make many imperative switches in your holdings on 
a reasonable or attractive basis. 


In these difficult times investment guidance is a necessity. The 
investor who endeavors to chart his own course subjects his capital 
to unnecessary risks. This is not a reflection on the soundness of 
his own judgment—it is merely that few individuals can afford to 
maintain the facilities necessary to analyze and correlate all the 
facts; nor have they the time to devote to it. 


You Need Expert Assistance With Your Problems 


The expert assistance you need to plan and carry on a successful 
investment campaign, to guard your capital, and to conserve your 
income, is available to you through Financial World Research 
Bureau. This independent advisory service is staffed by a corps of 
trained analysts and expert students of every phase of investment. 
It provides you with absolutely individual guidance in following a 
specially drafted program based solely on your own requirements 
and objectives. Every move is plotted for you and you are guided 
through direct personal correspondence. It is just as if you had 
your own investment laboratory and your own investment experts 
concentrating on your individual problems. 


For regular service the minimum fee is $125 a year. This applies 
to portfolios valued up to $50,000 ($25 additional for each $10,000 
above $50,000). There’s a lower-cost ($60 a year) modified super- 
visory service limited to portfolios valued at less than $15,000. 


You can determine the extent to which this Service can assist you with your invest- 
ments by sending—with the coupon below—a complete list of your holdings and 
such additional data as will enable us to visualize your problems. You incur 
no obligation. 


- CLIP AND MAIL .--------------- - 


Financial World Research Bureau 
21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Without obligation: You may send me 
the details of your Personal Investment 
Advisory Service. 


Mail the Booklet to— 


July 15 
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General Mills, Inc. 


Data revised to July 8, 1942 Earnings and Price Range (GIS) 


Incorporated: 1928. Delaware, as consolida- 
tion of five long established flour milling 60 
concerns. Office: Fourth Avenue, S&., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting: Second 
Tuesday in August. Approximate number of 20 


PRICE RANGE 


Fiscal year ends May 31 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation 


stockholders (July 25, 1941): both classes, | © 

Q 400 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $4 

*Preferred stock 5% cum. ; $2 

Common stock (no par).......... 665,054 shs 


*Callable at $125. 

Business: The leading U. S. flour miller. Operates flour, 
feed and cereal mills strategically located throughout the 
country. Brands include “Gold Medal” flour, “Bisquick” and 
“Softasilk” prepared flour, and “Wheaties” and “Kix” cereals. 
Also makes pharmaceuticals and vitamin concentrates. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital May 31, 
1941, $32.6 million; cash, $7.7 million. Working capital ratio: 
6.1-to-1. Book value of common, $56.55 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends on present and prede- 
cessor preferred issues. Paid $3 per annum on common 
1930-1938; present indicated rate $4 per annum. 

Outlook: Sales prospects in the specialty packaged product 
division are bright but price ceilings and increasing taxes 
suggest smaller earnings. Flour sales will continue to show 
a high degree of stability. 

Comment: Primary appeal of the skares lies in their in- 


_come stability. 


Years ended May 31: 935 939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per shure...... $3.36 12 3. Pr 36 69 $6.61 $6.23 .... 
Years ended Dec. 31: 
Dividends paid ....... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.75 4.25 4.00 *$3.00 
Price Range: fi 
6442 72% 0% 65% 


79 99 101 91 783 
51 59% 58 48 50% 72% 78% 164% 
*Includes August 1 payment. 7To July 8, 1942. 


The Glidden Company 


Data revised to July 8, 1942 Earnings and Price Range (GLN) 
Incorporated: 1917, Ohio, as successor of 60 


business originally established in 1870. 45 PRICE RANGE 
Office: Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting: 30 

Third Thursday in January. Number of 15 

stockholders See 31, 1941): Preferred, 


3,444; common, 324. Fiscal year ends Oct. 31 

Capitalization: Funded Bg ..$7 million $4 

stock 44% % 19090 

Common stock (no par).......... $30,543 shs ARE $2 


1934 °36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘40 1941 


Earnings and Price Range (LR) 
0 


Data revised to July 8, 1942 40 |—saice wanes 
30 

Incorporated: 1915, New York. Office: Con- 20 ss 
shohocken, Penn. Annual meeting: Fourth 10 


Thursday in January. Number of stockhold- 0 
ers (January 15, 1942): 2,623. 


Capitalization: 
Capital stock ($5 


debt 
241,509 


1934 "35 "39 40 1941 


Business: One of smaller units in the rubber industry. Pre- 
vious to the war, bulk of tires and tubes were sold in the 
replacement market. Now producing military and truck tires 
for Government and truck transportation companies. Manu- 
factures complete line of mechanical rubber goods for heavy 
industries and others. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital October 31, 
1941, $6.9 million; cash, $3 million. Working capital ratio: 
4-to-1. Book value of stock, $44.36 per share. 

Dividend Record: Nothing, 1924-1933; varying rates since. 

Outlook: For the duration, company is handicapped by 
restrictions on the manufacture of tires and other rubber 
goods for civilian use. Military work—chiefly in the mechani- 
cal rubber goods division—provides an offset but earnings 
are likely to show some shrinkage as long as the war lasts, 
especially in view of mounting taxes. 

Comment: The capital stock is fundamentally speculative 
but appears to have good potentialities for reattainment of 
former status after the war. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE |RANGE OF COMMON: 


Fise Calendar Year's ——, 
— -year period ended: Apr. 30 Oct. 31 Year’s Tota Dividends Price Range 
934 $0.50 $0.78 $1.2 $0.40 14%—7 
0.44 0.34 O78 14%— 8 
0.39 1.81 2.20 0.50 18%—12 
1.84 0.48 2.32 1.60 27H%— 9% 
1.23 2.49 3.72 2. 3054—10%4 
2.55 2.91 5.46 *2.50 3754—25 
1.70 1.96 3.66 2.25 35% 
1.68 4.46 6.14 2.25 27% —145s 


*Also stock dividend of 1/20 share. fIncluding 75 cents, payable August 1, 1942. 
July 8, 1942. 


*Redeemable at $52.50 a share. Convert- 
able into 7/10 share of common. 


Business: A diversified enterprise whose operations may 
be divided into four main divisions as follows: (1) Paints 
and varnishes; (2) food products; (3) chemicals and pig- 
ments; (4) soya products. Food division normally accounts 
for over half of the total business. 

Management: Able and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strengthened by November, 1941, fi- 
nancing. Working capital October 31, 1941, $14.8 million; 
cash, $2.3 million. Working capital ratio: 2.3-to-1. Book value 
of common, $25.71 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends. Varying 
common dividends 1920-21; 1926-27; 1929-30; 1933 to date. 

Outlook: Inventory adjustments reflecting changes in com- 
modity prices often affect earnings in normal times; current 
operations are strongly supported by war demands especial- 
ly in the chemical division. Soya products division holds 
interesting long range possibilities. 

Comment: Preferred is a medium-grade investment. Com- 
mon is a fairly well situated “commodity” equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND i RANGE OF COMMON: 
Fise Calendar Year’s ——, 


Half-year period ended: Apr. 30 oe = Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
934 $0.89 $0. $1.68 $0.90 285%—155% 
1.52 2.91 1.60 49 % 
0.80 2.49 3.29 2.00 554%4—39 % 
1.82 0.80 2.62 2.60 514%—19% 

D0.25 D0.04 D0.29 0.50 28%—13 

0.17 1.53 1.70 0.50 244%4—14 

0.47 1.09 1.56 1.00 19%—11 

0.99 2.09 3.08 1.50 17%—11 
1.08 *0.80 *15 —12% 


*To July 8, 1942. 


The Liquid Carbonic Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (LQT) 
Data revised to July 8, 1942 em = 

Incorporated: 1926, Delaware, as successor . PRICE RANGE 
of Illinois corporation established in 1888. 
Office: 3100 South Kedzie Avenue, Chicago, 20 | e 
Ill. Annual meeting: Second Thursday in 10 
December. paneer of stockholders (De- 0 | Fiscal year ends Sept. 30 $3 
Capitalization: Funded debt ery $2,150,000 
*Preferred stock 4%% c 

Common stock (no par)......... 728,100 shs 


*Redeemable for sinking fund at $103.50;callable at $107. 

Business: One of the largest manufacturers and distributors 
of carbonic gas, “dry ice,” soda fountain equipment and sup- 
plies (including fruit extracts), industrial and medicinal gases. 

Management: Able and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1941, $11.9 million; cash, $2 million. Working capital ratio: 
4.5-to-1. Book value of common stock, $28.02 a share. 

Dividend Record: Varying common “dividends 1926-32; 1934 
to date. Present basis, $1 per annum, plus extras. 

Outlook: Diversification is gradually lessening seasonal 
fluctuations, tending to enhance future earning power. Cur- 
rent earnings also reflect war industry demands. 

Comment: Shares represent a company which is doing 
well in the war economy and should meet no serious prob- 
lems in transition to a peacetime basis. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE’ RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
sca. 


Year’s —Calendar Year’s——\ 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Total Dividends Price Range 
.-D$0.19 $0.53 50 $0.66  +$0.625 


Qu. ended: Dec. 31 


1 $0. 6 -62 17%— 8% 

- DO.11 0.8 1,29 70.625 18%—12% 

DO.15 9.90 0.95 1.58 70.925 23%—16% 
0.37 1.11 0.97 2.37 $1.775 26%—14 

0.85 0.81 1.8 1.25 214%—12%% 

D0.01 1.07 0.98 1.62 1 19 —13% 

D0.12 1.44 1.10 2.2 18%—1048 
0.35 1,24 1.52 2.92 41.25 165—13 

0.23 eee $1.00 $15%—11% 


*Adjusted to present se after two-for-one split-up in June, 1987. {In- 
cluding extras. {To July 8, 1942. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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HOLC DEFENDED 
Sirs: 

Not for publicity, but in order that 
] may add to your already substan- 
tial knowledge of Government activ- 
ities and possibly correct a wrong 
impression, I want to enlarge on the 
article on page 12 (L. G.’s Page) 
of the July 1, 1942, issue of the 
FINANCIAL Wor LD, under the title of 
“Uncle Sam the Forecloser,”’ par- 
ticularly as I realize your wish to 
always be fair. 

First, we agree with you thorough- 
ly that thrift and home financing is a 
logical field for private capital. 
Private capital has demonstrated its 
ability to fulfill its obligations in this 
field, Like you, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank of New York represents 
private capital in thrift and home 
financing and encourages it and 
wants the field reserved to as great 
an extent as is possible. 

The only reason the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation entered the 
field was to stop the disastrous flood 
of foreclosures which reached a dan- 
gerous stage in 1933, when every- 
thing indicated that home ownership 
would soon be a thing of the past and 
the social and economic structure of 
the country would suffer accordingly. 

At that time private lenders had 
disappeared from the market. Many 
had no available funds, others were 
swamped with foreclosures and re- 
possessions and still others lacked 
courage. The Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation had the job of damming 
the flood of foreclosures which had 
reached over 1,000 a day. 

Incidentally, the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation never originated a 
loan. All the loans taken over by the 
Corporation had been- previously 
made by what were considered sound 
bankers, insurance company execu- 
tives, experienced association man- 
agers, or individuals. 

In every case the loan had to be 
bad or the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration would not take it. Current 
loans were meant to stay where they 
were. Therefore, the Corporation 
purposely and without ability to 
choose its field of activity took 100 
per cent of bad loans, paid millions of 
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dollars in taxes to financially em- 
barrassed cities and towns, and put 
the loans on a direct reduction basis 
at a low rate of interest, with no 
need of renewals and no fines, penal- 
ties or forfeitures for the mortgagors. 

Of over one million mortgages so 
purchased 83 per cent have been kept 
good through sympathetic and con- 
siderate action toward debtors and 
through a minor amount of recasting 
where it was warranted. New York, 
New Jersey and Massachusetts have 
been the most disastrous areas due, 
as you well know, to the terrible 
mortgage situation that existed 
through past practices in this area 
and particularly due to the age of the 
mortgages and the fact that most of 
them were what we call “straight” 
mortgages without amortization, and 
further and particularly due to the 
crash of the mortgage guarantee com- 


panies. To some extent industrial 
and economic conditions worked 
against this particular area. Where 


some states are now 100 per cent in 
the clear on their Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation mortgages, New 
York and New Jersey are not yet in 
as good shape as we would wish, al- 
though present-day conditions are as- 
sisting the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration in working its repossessed 
properties off the books. 

You know the foreclosure costs in 
New York and you can realize that a 
substantial part of the loss was due to 
this item alone. You know the tax 
situation in New Jersey and New 
York and in the Northeast generally 
and you can appreciate what this 
meant. You know only too well the 
economic conditions of the area and 
its slowness in recovering and this 
too carried some weight. 

Altogether there is evidence that 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
when it is finally liquidated—and it 
is in liquidation at this moment—will 
have rendered an enormous service 
to the country and to the citizens and 
will close with a negligible loss, if 
any. 

NuGENT FALLon, President, 

Federal Home Loan Bank of N. Y. 


xk 
READ CAREFULLY 
Sirs: 

It may be of interest to you to 
know that your department (“New- 
Business Brevities’”) is read care- 
fully each week by a number of our 


department heads. 
S. N. J.—New York City 


INTERESTING 


FREE 


BOOKLETS 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of 
the literature listed below will be sent free 
direct from the firm by whom issued. To ex- 
pedite handling, each letter should be con- 
fined to a request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give both name and address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


HELPFUL FACTS AND HINTS 
FOR TYPISTS AND SECRETARIES 


This comprehensive booklet gives list of oft mis- 
spelled words; list of abbreviations; rules of punc- 
tuation; list of business terms; etc. Available to 
executives and their secretaries. Please write on 
business letterhead. 


LEADERS IN WAR AND PEACE 


A digest of 33 Connecticut companies with un- 
usually attractive dividend records, which are now 
sharing in the war effort. Prepared for investors 
by a N. Y. S. E. firm. 


SPECULATIVE RAILROAD BONDS 


An exhaustive analysis of the railroad picture. 
Its distinctive feature consists in presenting esti- 
mated price ranges for a number of selected bonds 
which should be of particular interest, since actual 
price ideas have more significance than opinions 
expressed in general terms. Available only to 
bona fide investors. 


HAVE THE RUBBER STOCKS 
BEEN OVERSOLD 


This pertinent and timely bulletin published by a 
— -E. house is available to bona fide investors 
only 


OPPORTUNITIES AND RISKS 

IN THE CURRENT MARKET 

A way to invest money in the face of the rapidly 
changing conditions of the present era. The prin- 
ciples set forth in this bulletin have been tested 
by time and adversity. Available to investors in 
metropolitan area only. 


WHY RAIL BONDS ARE 

ATTRACTIVE NOW 

Analysis of bonds selling at prices to yield 6% to 
10% that have paid interest from 20 to 50 years. 
OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trade procedure and prac- 
pe in this 24-page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. 
rm. 


FEDERALLY INSURED SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION BOOKLETS 


MAXIMUM RETURN PLUS 
INSURED SAFETY 


Convenient plans that permit you to arrange a 
program best fitted to your needs. Small amounts 
regularly or large sums grow quickly to sizeable 
proportion. Federally insured. 


HOW TO OBTAIN FINANCIAL SECURITY 


This folder is made available by a Middle Western 
Institution whose regular monthly savings accounts 
7 4% per annum for the latest dividend 
period. 


FULL PAID 
INVESTMENT CERTIFICATES 


Folder published by the largest savings and loan 
association serving the Southwest, whose current 
dividend is 342% per annum. Tells what insured 
safety means to you. 


OUR STORY 


This unusual booklet tells the complete story of a 
savings and loan institution which was established 
in 1885, and has an unequalled record of sound 
and continuous financial service. 


HOW TO SAVE BY MAIL 

Send for details how your savings can earn 4%. 
Safety of your share account insured to $5,000 by 
U. S. Govt. agency. 
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Sterling Brewers, Incorporated 


Earnings and Price Range (SBR) 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Data revised to July 8, 1942 


Incorporated: 1933, Indiana, pursuant to the 
reorganization of Sterling Products Co. 


Office: 430 Fulton Avenue, Evansville, In- OSS 
arch. Number of stockholders (December 
31, 1939) latest available: 1,333 ————— $1 
(0 


Capitalization: Funded debt...........) DEFICIT PER SHARE 


Capital stock ($1 par).......... 


$1 
1934 °35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Business: Manufactures malt beverages under the trade 
names “Sterling Beer” and “Sterling Ale,” distributing its 
products in the central and southeastern states. Company sells 
direct to retail trade in Evansville, but to wholesalers and dis- 
tributors in the rest of its territory. Productive capacity is 
400,000 barrels annually. 

Management: Has shown some progress in meeting com- 
petition. 

Financial Position: Adequate for this type of business. 
Working capital December 31, 1941, $721,557; cash and equiva- 
lent, $561,367. Working capital ratio: 4.5-to-1. Book value of 
capital stock, $3.67 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments 1934-1939, and 1941. 

Outlook: Demand (and sales) should be well maintained. But 
increasing raw material and handling costs, capping prob- 
lems arising out of priority rulings, and heavier taxes, will 
prevent earnings from making a comparable showing. 

Comment: Industry characteristics and the statistical rec- 
ord of the company necessitate a speculative rating for the 
shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL arene: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Earned per share.. $0.57 $0.45 $1.07 $0.79 $0.31 . 06 D$0.18 $0.29 
Dividends paid .... 0.07% 0.15 0.75 0.40 0.20 0.07% None 0.17% 


rice Range 

. Y. Curb): 

6% 4 7% 4% 8 2 1% +1% 
3% 3 4% 3 2% 1% % «715/16 


*Listed on Chicago Curb Exchange June 23, 1933; listed on the New York Curb 
Exchange March 18, 1935. 7fTo July 8, 1942. 


S. Stroock & Company, Inc. 


sd Earnings and Price Range (SOK) 


Data revised to July 8, 1942 TEW VORK CURD EXCHANGE 


Incorporated: 1922, New York, as consolida- 
tion of Stroock Plush Co., Stroock Felt Mills 20 


and partnership of S. Stroock & Co., estab- 10 
lished in 1872. Office: 404 Fifth Avenue, o |= $4 
New York meeting: First 


Wednesday in February. of stock- EARNED PER SHARE 
holders (April 1, 1943): IV VV 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... 


Non 
Capital stock (no par)........... 81,500 “4 1934 *35 ‘36 ‘37 “38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Business: Manufactures fine specialty fabrics made of camel 
hair, kashmir, vicuna, llama, alpaca, rabbit fur, fine wool and 
many other fibres borne by rare animals. Products include 
men’s suitings, overcoatings and sportswear materials; and 
ladies’ dress goods, suitings, coatings and materials for skirts, 
jackets and sportswear. Plant at Newburg, N. Y. 

Management: Long connected with the business. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, $1.3 million; cash and equivalent, $203,695. Work- 
ing capital ratio: 5.4-to-1. Book value of stock, $27.53 a share. 

Dividend Record: Except 1932 to 1934, payments have been 
made each year since inauguration in 1926. No regular rate. 

Outlook: The war economy with its restrictions on use of 
wool for civilian consumption and impossibility of importing 
certain raw materials have created special difficulties, for 
which army orders offer little offset. 

Comment: While company’s well entrenched position in a 
specialty field should facilitate a satisfactory recovery in the 
post-war period, the stock retains the risks characteristic of 
textile issues. Small amount of stock outstanding makes for 
restricted market interest. 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 
Earned per share...... $2.16 $2.32 $1.96 $045 $1.21 $3.06 
Dividends paid ...... 1.00 2.50 2.00 0.50 1.00 3.00 3:00 *None 
Price Range 
. Y. Curb): 
22 30 33% 13 13% 18% 19 *135% 
6% 18 10% 7% 8 7% 11 


*To July 8, 1942. 
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Taggart Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (TAG 
Data revised to July 8, 1942 25 = a YORK CURE et ) 
Incorporated: 1928, Maryland. One of sub- {20 = PRICE RANGE 
sidiaries formed in 1886. Office: 230 Park [15 | 
Avenue, New York City. Annual meeting: 10 
Second Wednesday in June at Baltimore, SiS co 
. Number of stockholders (Dec, 31, 0 
1940): Preferred, 600; common, 2,300 ee 
Capitalization: Funded debt 
28,999 shs 1934 °35 °36 °37 °39 ‘40 1941 
7Common stock ($1 par)........ 816,633 shs 
“Callable at $52.50 a share. +Of which St. Regis Paper Company owns 230,100 
shares, 


Business: Manufactures kraft and manila rope paper for 
conversion into multi-wall and other types of bags. Building 
trade is largest customer, such bags being used for cement, 
plaster, lime, gypsum, sugar, flour, fertilizer, chemical, etc. 

Management: Many officials are also represented in the St. 
Regis Paper management. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $2.3 million; cash, $1.3 million. Working capital ratio: 
3.5-to-1. Book value of common, $6.47 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular payments on present and former 
senior equities, though arrears have now been eliminated. 
Only dividends on common paid 1930 and 1931. 

Outlook: Prospects depend largely on building activity, par- 
ticularly in lines such as roads and dams using large quan- 
tities of cement, but some degree of diversification of outlets 
has been achieved in recent years. 

Comment: The preferred stock is unlisted; the common, 
despite improved statistical position, continues speculative. 


Years ended Dec. yell 1935 1936 937 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share.... D$0.12 $0.42 $0. 50 $0. $0. $0.58 $0.92 


Price Range 

High 6% 15% 16 6% 6% 6 3% 78% 
0606866000 

% 2% 2% 2% 1% 


*Based ws ree after giving effect to the changes authorized late 1936. 
To July 8, 1942. 


Trans-Lux Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (TLX) 

Data revised to July 8, 1942 ry NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, as Trans-Lux 6 Saree Senet 
Daylight Picture Screen, Inc., succeeding 4 
business established 1915. Present title 
adopted May 12, 1937. Office: 1270 Sixth 0 —1 
Avenue, New York City. Annual meeting: 
Second Wednesday in April. Number of 
stockholders (Dec. 31, 1940): 4,612. EARNED PER SHARE $1 
Capital stock ($1 par).......... 716,303 1934 '35 ‘36 '37 '38 °39. 1941 


Business: Principal activity is operation of telegraph pro- 
jection equipment for use in brokerage offices, advertising, 
railroad stations, etc. Entered theatre business in 1930, now 
operating four theatres in New York, and one each in Phila- 
delphia, Washington, and Boston. Subsidiary was formed last 
year to manufacture a device for spelling out a continuously 
traveling message in electric lights. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $196,562; cash and call loans, $131,958. Marketable secur- 
ities, $57,430. Working capital ratio: 6.4-to-1. Book value of 
stock, $1.79. 

Dividend Record: Varying common dividends 1934-38. Re- 
sumed payments in 1940; no stated basis. 

Outlook: Theatre division has growth possibilities, but big- 


gest factor continues to be extent of stock market activity; 


comparatively large stock capitalization dilutes per-share 
earnings. 

Comment: Stock is comparatively inactive and market move- 
ments have been relatively limited. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF ouiane > STOCK: 


rice Range 
Year Ended: June 30 Dec. Year’s Total Dividends Low 
$0.07 $0.1 $0.23 $0.20 4%— 2 
1938 0.18 0. 0.4 8% 
0.25 0.24 0.49 0.30 5%— 15% 
0.13 0.06 0.19 0.10 1% 
Spe eee 0.05 0.07 0.12 None 2%— 1 
0.03 0.05 1 — % 


*Not available. 


+To July 8, 1942. §New York Curb. 
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Concluded from page 12 


and copper mines, constructed 
smelters and built railroads in what 
was supposed to have been another 
golden era, that of President Diaz. 
And only recently our oil companies 
have had very unpleasant experiences 
there. 

It all ended in huge losses to pri- 
vate enterprise. There is also the 
national debt, largely held by Ameri- 
can investors, which has been in de- 
fault for nearly forty years with 
Mexico making no really earnest ef- 
fort to correct it. 

Under these circumstances it would 
be foolish for American investors to 
risk their money again. Once badly 
bitten, they should be twice shy how- 
ever alluring Mexico’s call may 
sound. As a nation we should help 
Mexico; this is our duty; but leave 
the private investors out of it. 


“GAS” ELEMENT 


from page 14 


heavy state income tax receipts and 
improved local property tax collec- 
tions, has permitted considerable debt 
reduction. 

Bearing these factors in mind, 
along with a paucity of municipal 
offerings this year (“The Daily Bond 
Buyer” lists a first-half total of $338.9 
million vs. $734.8 million in the 1941 
period), and continued low interest 
rates under all-powerful Federal con- 
trols, the markets in the better state 
and municipal bonds do not appear to 
be gravely threatened by automobile 
restrictions alone. The danger is 
greater in direct toll revenue obliga- 
tions; but where interest has been 
widely covered, they themselves ap- 
pear to face no prospect of default 
through restrictions already in effect. 


TIMES CHANGE 


mong recently elected Directors 

of Russian War Relief, Inc., 

are a J. P. Morgan & Company part- 

ner, a Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 

pany vice-president, and a Bankers 
Trust Company director. 


JULY 15, 1942 


DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 


Company Rate riod able Record 
50e Q July 31 July 15 
Amer, Ale 37%e Q July 6 July 1 
American 8. Ship.........0- $1 June 30 June 25 
Am. is errr 50c .. Aug. 1 July 15 

$1.25 Q Aug. 1 July 15 
Anaconda Wire & Cables scccs 50c .. July 20 July 10 
Anglo-Canadian Oil .......... c Aug. 10 Aug. 1 
Anglo-Can. Telephone 5%% 

68% Q Aug. 1 July 15 
Atias $1.25 Q Aug. 1 July 20 
S Aug. 15 July 31 
Beau 10c .. July 28 July 13 

75ec Q_ Aug. 15 Aug. 1 
Blue Rib. SH 62%e Q Aug. 1 July 22 
Brockton Gas Light.......... 10e Q July 15 July 
12%c Q May 15 May 
Cal. Power 6% pf......... $1.50 Q Aug. 1 July 15 
Canada Starch 7% pf...... $3.50 S Aug. 15 Aug. 8 
Central Pow. & Lt. 7% pf..$1. M4 Q Aug. 1 July 15 

$1. Q Aug. 1 July 15 
Chem. Prod, pf Q July 1 June 20 
Cent. Ry. Signal .. June 30 June 27 

Q Aug. 1 July 27 
Colon, “Se. Lt June 30 
Col. G. & El Q Aug. 15 July 20 

Do Q Aug. 15 July 20 

Do 5% cu. pf Q Aug. 15 July 20 
Colum. Pict. pf. Q Aug.15 Aug. 1 
Cons, ag ae Q July 25 July 15 

5e Q July 15 June 30 
Concord “plectric 6% pf..... $1.50 Q July 15 July 
Cresson Cons. G.M.&M........ Q Aug. 15 July 31 
County Pow. & Lt. 

_ RS $1.37% Q Aug. 1 July 18 
$2 Q Aug. 1 July 20 

c .. Aug. 1 July 20 
5 7-10c .. Aug. 1 July 1 
Detroit Mich, Stove .......... 10c .. July 20 July 10 
50c .. July 15 June 29 

17%e Q July 15 June 29 
50c .. Aug. 1 July 15 
Exeter & Hampton Electric.$2.50 Q July 15 July 3 
Fibreboard Prods. 6% pr. 

Ok $1.50 Q Aug. 1 July 16 
.. July 31 July 15 
Gordon & Belyea, Ltd, 6% Ist 

$1.50 Q July 2 June 27 

Griggs, Cooper 7% pf...... $1.75 Q July 1 June 25 
Harrisburg . 7% ee $1.75 Q Oct. 15 Sept. 30 
30c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Holly Q Aug. 1 July 15 

75 Aug. 1 July 15 
Honolulu pinaaes & Thrift....30¢ Q June 30 June 20 
a are 5e Q Aug. 1 July 18 
Horn & Hardart (N. Y.)..... 50c Q Aug. 1 July 11 
Inter-Mountain Tel. ........ 30c Q July 1 June 20 

3 Q July 1 June 20 
July 1 June 15 
Aug. 1 July 21 
Investors Telephone 5 -. June 27 June 24 
Ironer Q Aug. 1 July 15 

Q Aug. 1 July 15 
Knitting Mills. -. Aug. 1 July 15 

-25 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 25 
Kansas City "Lite Ins. (Mo.)...$8 S July 5 July 
Keystone Custodian Fd. Series 

67c .. July 15 June 30 

5e .. July 15 June 30 
25c .. July 1 June 25 
Lincoln Telep. & Teleg. (Del.) 

$1.25 Q July 10 June 30 

ieee 50e Q July 10 June 30 

eer 25¢ Q July 10 June 30 
Link Perr re 50c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 

Se ae $1.62% Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Lord & arene 8% 2nd pf..... $2 Q Aug. 1 July 17 
Marathon Paper Mills pf....$1.50 Q July 1 June 20 
May Dept. Stores...... --75e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Macy Dept. Stores fi Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
McIntyre Porcupine 55%e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 1 
Monroe Calculating Machine. . -$1 .. June 30 June 29 

1.75 Q June 30 June 29 
Mt. States Tre. i $1.75 Q July 15 June 30 
July 15 July 
Nat’l Liberty Ins. of Am..... 10¢c S <Aug.15 July 31 
Nat’l Motor Bearing $1.50 

Q July 1 June 20 
i. Sear 13%c Q Aug. 1 July 14 
Northwest Pubiications 6% 

1.50 June 1 May 25 
Northwest Fire & Marine Ins..50e S July 1 June 30 
Nunn-Bush Shoe ............. 20e .. July 30 June 15 

$1.25 Q July 30 July 15 

20c .. Aug. 1 July 20 
Un, A... Q Aug. 1 July 17 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 


Company Rate riod able Record 
Oppenheim Collings ...........: 50c .. July 24 July 7 
$1 Aug. 1 July 21 

$1.75 .. Aug. 1 July 21 

$1.50 Q Aug. 1 July 21 
Pasifie TAg. Comp... Q Aug. 15 July 20 
Pacific Pub. Sve. pf........32% Aug. 1 July 15 
Panama Coca-Cola Bottlg.. July 15 June 30 
Pare July June 25 

Q July 1 June 25 
June 30 June 26 
July 14 July 2 
Shipbuilding 

50 Q July 1 June 27 
$1.25 Q Aug. 1 July 15 
40c .. Sep. 10 Aug. 17 
Q July 15 June 30 

lie Q July 15 June 30 
20e S Aug. 15 Aug. 
Quarterly Inc., Shrs...........8c .. Aug. 1 July 15 
Railway & Lt. Secur.......... lie .. Aug. 1 July 24 

$1.50 Q Aug. 1 July 24 
Port Huron Svulphite & Paper. .5c July 1 June 25 

Do 4% non-cum. -y ees = Q July 1 June 25 

Do 4% non-cum. pf.........! -. July 1 June 25 
Riverside Cement pf. 30 Q 1 July 15 
Rockland Lt. & Pow 13 Aug. 1 July 15 
Roos Bros. $6.50 pf.. ‘ Q Aug. 1 July 15 
a 25e Q July 1 June 30 
ar City Water 7% 

$1.75 Q July 1 June 20 

Do $1.75 Q July 1 June 20 

1.50 Q July 1 June 20 
Springfield Gas Lt............ 30e Q July 15 July 3 
Taylor-Colquitt ..............50e Q June 30 June 20 
50e Q Sep. 15 Sep. 1 
Toburn Gold Mines............ 8c Q Aug. 22 July 22 
Transamerica Corp. .......... 25e¢ S July 31 July 15 
Triumph Explosives ........... de .. Aug. 1 July 10 
$1.50 Q Aug. 15 Aug. 6 
38e Q Aug. 15 July 15 
Van Sciver (J. B.) Co. 

5% cum. class A......... $1.25 Q July 15 July 1 

Do 5% non-cum. class B....26¢ Q July 15 July 1 

Do 7% cum. class C...... "$1.75 Q July 15 July 1 
Warren Tool $5 pf... --.-$1.25 Q July 1 June 15 
Washington Oil July 10 June 
20¢ July 30 July 15 
Wilkes Barre Dept. & S. Bk..25¢ S July 1 June 26 
Wrisley (A 7 ay Co. 1% pf. $1. 75 Q July 1 June 29 

$1.50 July 1 June 29 

Accumulated 
Cent. & 4H $1. Aug. 1 July 15 

Do 6% Aus. 1 July 15 
Cleve. Auto Mch. Ist pf..... $3.50 -» July 15 July 10 
Iowa Elec. Lt. & Pr. 7% 

Cihvendesendeuweees 7%e .. July 20 June 30 

DO OF. Be. 81%ec .. July 20 June 30 

Do 6 SS re 75¢ July 20 June 30 
Mass. & Lt. Assoc. 

ca 25e .. July 15 July 7 
Miller” (I.) Sons Co. 8% pf....$1 .. July 21 July 10 
Portland Cement 614% 

1 .. July 29 July 15 
piillips- Jones 7% pf........ $1.75 .. Aug. 1 July 20 
Schaeffer Stores pf.......... 1.75 .. July 3 June 27 
U. S. Rub. Recl. 8% pr. pf..50e .. July 15 July 10 

Extra 
10e .. Aug. 15 July 31 
Dom Oilcloth & Lin.......... 10c .. July 31 July 15 
Eppens, Smith, Inc............ $4 .. Aug. 1 July 25 
Merchants Nat. Bank, In- 

$1 .. June 30 June 30 
10c .. Aug. 15 July 31 
Panama Coca-Cola Bottlg...... $1 .. July 15 June 30 
Triumph Explosives ......... 2%e .. Aug. 1 July 10 
Initial 

Republic Drill & Tool cum 
13%c . Aug. 1 June 30 
Final 
Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Amer. Dep. Cer. for ordi- 
9%c .. July 7 Apr. 21 
Liquidating 
Chesapeake Corp. .....-..++- *50e July 30 July 15 


*Also 1/10 share Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. on each share 
Chesapeake Corp. 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 6 Months to June 30 
42 1941 


ON COMMON STOCK 19 
General Amer. Investors.......... $0.13 $0.12 


Atlantic Gulf & West Indies S/S 
l Paso Natural Gas............. 568 
Portland Gas & Coke............ *p8.43 *p3.09 
9 Months to May 31 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel b2.44 b2.47 


6 Months to May 31 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. 5.1 “ 


YT TT 6 ae 

1.09 0.82 
6 Months to May 29 

Amer, Fork & Hoe.............-- 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries......... 1.65 0.22 
Cosden Petroleum 0.71 D0.34 
CO. 1.94 0.46 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 
Greif Bros. Cooperage............ 


6 Morths to April 30 
1942 1941 
a$7.52 a$5.76 

12 Months to April 25 
Beets 1.75 D1.31 
Bulova Watch 
Eastern Dairies ........ 
Electric Bond & Share 
Standard Chemical 


Beech Aircraft 


30 
6 Monts March at 
3 Months x March 31 


Amer. Cable & Radio...........- 0.02 

12 Months December 

Brewster Aeronautical ........... 0.02 0.54 

a—Class ‘‘A’’ stock. b—Class ‘‘B’’ stock. p—-Preferred. 


*—Combined preferred stock. 
at end of respective periods. 


shares outstanding 
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Week Ended Week Ended———.. 

Miscellaneous ———— 1942 1941 Metals (Ferrous & Non-Ferrous): - 1941 

{Electrical Output (K.W.H.) 3,424 3,457 2,904 *$0.15, $0.15 $0.17 

§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 97.7 96.5 94.9 Copper, electroly tic, per lb..... %0.12 0.12 0.12 

Total Car Loadings (cars).... 753,855 853, 441 740,359 Iron, No. 2, foundry, per ton. 25.89 25.89 25.84 

*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,297 3,719 3,658 Steel Scrap, heavy melt’g, per ton *20.00 20.00 20.00 

7Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.).... — 87,014 88,611 88,709 Tin, Straits Settlements, per lb. *0.52 0.52 0.53 

7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.). 110,423 110,155 129,943 Zinc, New York, per lb......... *0.0864 0.0864 0.0764 

Farm Products: 
‘ _ sune 27 June 20 June 2S Butter, creamery, per lb........ 0.37 0.37% 0.36 

‘Bank Clearings, New York City $3,814 $3,867 . $3,411 Cocoa, superior Bahia, per lb... *0.09 0.09 0.0782 ( 

{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 3,487 3,970 3,214 Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per lb....... *0.09 3% 0.09 % 0.08% Hy 

+*Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,896 1,854 1,881 Corn, No. 2, yellow, per bushel. 1.0234 1.01% 0.91 

F. W. Index of Ind’! Production 173.5 x172,3 159.3 Eggs, graded first, per dozen. 0.32% @0.33 0.313% 0.28 

i Ma Flour, std. Spring pats., bbl... 6.10@6.35 6.30 6.75 
4 June20 JunelS June 21 Lard, Middle West, per lb...... *0.1290 0.1290 0.1080 

Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (cars): Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel. 0.60% 0.59 5g 0.50 
bak den 164,500 166,341 161,122 Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel 0.82 v.80 0.72 
COKE 14,309 14,231 13,558 Sugar, granulated, per Ib... *0.0560 0.0560 0.0505 
Forest Products ............ 49,970 48,261 43,555 Sugar, raw, per lb............. *0.0374 0.0374 0.0345 
Grains & Grain Products.... 38,946 34,686 46,574 Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel. *1,28% 1.32% 1.25% 
Livestock 11,031 11,159 
Miscellaneous 379, 818 377, 207 376,225 Printcloths, per yard TTL 0.08878 0.08878 0.0728 

Miscellaneous Commodities: 
R Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl...*1.11 1.11 

Federal Reserve Reports = juiyi July 2 Gasoline, tank wagon, dealer, gal. 0.1310 0.1310 0.0940 

Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 ‘omitted) Hides, No. 1 packer, per Ib..... *0.15% 0.15% 0.15 

Total Commercial Loans ...... 650 * Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. 

Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 448 529 Fisher's Wholesale Commodity Price Indexes: 

Other Loans for Securities.... 393 39 453 (1926 = 100) ii July 3 June 26 July 4 

U. S. Govt. Securities Held. . 18,232 x17,361 14,293 All commodities (131 items)... 108.2 106.6 94.3 

Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,41 50 3,579 Building Materials ............ 115.1 115.1 96.4 

Total Net Demand Deposits.... 25,502 25,948 23,949 106.3 106.3 94.0 

Total Time Deposits........... 5,095 5,080 5,419 Hides and Leather ........... 154.4 154.1 144.9 

Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 405 335 382 cp a | ree 103.4 103.0 81.0 

112.9 109.9 97.8 

Reserve Credit Outstanding... 2,873 2,698 2,273 a ie ee 92.5 83.7 78.3 \ 

Total Money in Circulation .. 12,416 12,231 9,704 112.8 112.8 112.3 

*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Semi-manufactured Goods ..... 101.9 101.8 95.3 

the beginning of the following week. [000,000 omitted. 110.2 110.1 

Journal of Commerce. xRevised. 82.7 8.3 74.7 

\ 

Monthly — INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Monthly — 

Indicators 1942 1941 Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39 = 100 Indicators 1942 «941 

U. 8. Gov't Debt...... *$77,530 *$55,487 200 tAverage Price (N.Y.S.E.): 

87.2 | | | | 25.78 \ 
104.5 83.0 190'—Monthly figures are those of the $Food in Storage: ‘a 

Manafact’d products 98.8 89.0 weekly on Fees 
1 t ; i i i = an 
than farm products 96.7 88.2 ay The Meat, All Kinds (Ibs:) *7742 
All commodities other orid. Poultry (lbs.) ...... *80.1 *87.4 
than farm products 160 Vegetables (lbs.) "48.5 *43.9 

{Financial World Index: 150 
War Stock Prices.... 42 54 | 

Stock Prices. 50 65 140 (pairs) .. *40.4 *41.8 

azines. . Total, All Types..... *11.5 *11.7 
Canadian Magazines.. 142367 165,841 130 Fluid Typ ¥ 
Daily Average (ats.) *7.9 *7.3 
JUNE 120 Machine Tool Shipments $107.3 ...... 
+Advertising Lineage: Units Shipped ...... 

National Weeklies... 887,781 950,144 110 Portland Cement (bbls.) : 

‘Trade Paper Ad (pages) : Production ......... Saree 
Industrial Magazines 9,545 8,675 Shipments .......... |) ae 
Commercial Papers... 962 1,199 100 Stocks on Hand..... * er 
Class Magazines..... 612 683 Structural Steel (tons) : 

Radio Broadcast Sales: 90 Shipments .......... 173,321 191,905 
Mutual System...... $665,372 $534,513 Contracts Closed .... 192,822 179,884 

Bonds Called Before {Truck Loadings: 

Maturity (total) .... *$42.1 *$147.7 80 Freight (tons) ..... 1, 1,580,213 
State and Municipal. “5.1 *4.9 70 Retail ‘Store Sales 

OS” eee None None (1935-39 = 100) 

Public Utility ..... *26.8 *41.0 NW All retail stores..... 138.0 148.6 
*7.9 *49.3 Durable goods stores. 105.8 196.7 

Municipal Financing: Nondurable gds. stores 149.0 133.0 
Total (incl. RFC)... *$32.6 *$144.8 50 (Adjusted for sea- 

of Securities: sonal variation) : 

lf ser *$32,913 *$37,815 All retail stores..... 135.5 142.5 

All *59,257 *52,321 40 Durable goods stores. 96.7 174.8 
Brokers’ Loans 1932°33 ‘34 '35 ‘36 '37 '39'40 41.) F MAMJ J Nondurable gds. stores 148.1 132.0 
(N.Y.S.E.) ...... *$324 *$453 1942 Food stores ......... 155.5 127.7 
*Million. ?{Publishers’ Information Bureau’s National Advertising Records. fAt the first of the month. §$Estimated. {Amer- 

ican Trucking Association (217 carriers in 40 states). 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds — Closing Prices 
— CLOSING AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales —————- CHARACTER OF TRADING————— Average Value of 
30 15 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New Bond Sales 

cay Industrials RRs Utilities Stocks Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. = 

ss 103.73 24.66 11.63 34.46 343,350 599 300 135 164 7 13 89.00 7,338,700 i. 2 

a ‘ 104.49 25.02 11.77 34.78 356,550 647 Hoa 107 158 14 9 89.14 7,004,200 a ; 

oliday 

Six 106.10 25.24 11.80 35.23 420,210 627 376 87 164 20 6 89.25 5,353,600 oe 

7 105.75 25.22 11.81 35.15 332,440 643 231 214 198 16 3 89.23 4,933,600 a 

8 107.94 25.46 11.95 35.76 576,860 716 491 87 138 30 3 89.33 5,792,000 Ve 
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Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 39 of a series which will cover all common 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Unless 
otherwise noted, earnings and dividend figures have 
been adjusted for any stock split-ups that may have 
been effected. Figures for 1941: Earnings, latest re- 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


pestess Dividends, paid in full for 1941, including extras; 
rices, final “High and Low” range for full year. Earn- 
ings and dividend averages are for the ten-year period 
1931-1940, or for whatever period ended 1940 for which 
the figures are available at the time of going to press. 


1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937, as | 1939 1940 anemgn 1941 
Vadsco Sales ...... ere en 2 1% 3% 1% 2 2% 7“ 1% 1 %4 
LOW ¥% % 1 5/16 5/16 
Earnings ..... D$1.12 D$0.45 D$0.43 D$0.27 D$0.23 D$0.14 12 * Do. 46 D$0.08 D$0.07 34. D$O. 03 
Dividend ..... None None None one None None None None None None None None 
Vanadium Corp. of Amer... High.......... 2334 36% 31% 21% 30 39% 28% 40 43% 34% 
554 7 14 114 16% 9% 11% 16 25 
Earnings ..... D$2. 99 D$4.01 D$2.40 D$2.29 D$1.13 $0.40 $2.22 $0.61 $3.25 $2.84 D$0.35 $3.04 
Dividend ..... 0.75 None None None None None 1.00 None 1.00 1.50 0.43 1.50 
Var Norman Mach. Tcol High Not Available 27% 33 283% 32 2u% iia wens 
Low .... eee eee oe 8% 
Earnings ..... $0.38 $0.59 $0.94 $1.61 $1.94 $1.71 $1.44 $3.00 $1.16 $3.06 
Dividend ..... awe one None 0.28 0.90 1.10 0.90 1.00 1.10 0.53 1.30 
Var Raalte Company......High.......... P 145% 7 10 12% 33 49% 44% 36% 40 39% ua 28 
7 2 1 4y% 11% 28% 144% 14%4 25 22% 20% 
Earnings ..... D$2.85 D$17.00 0.17 $1.41 $4.20 $5.52 $5.06 $4.28 $6.06 $5.34 $1.23 $6.26 
Dividend ..... None None one None 0.50 3.50 3.50 2.00 2.50 4.45 1.43 3.00 
Wick: 35 36% 44% 48% 47 42 444% 49% 45 
as 23% 24% 34 40 35 30 34% 35% eevee 39% 
Earnings ..... $2.89 $3.74 $3.34 m$3.45 *f$1.49 £$3.87 £$4.23 £$3.21 £$4.00 .05 $3.43 £$4.12 
idend ..... Bivie% , 0.60 2.40 1.20 2.4 4.20 2.40 2.40 3.00 1.86 3.00 
Vicks., Shreveport & Pac... High........... 97 bid 50 74 84 72 9134 91 61% 64 62 aeaiae 57 
25 bid 25 38 60 56 65 53 53 56% 57 
Earnings ..... Leased to Illinois Central R. 
Dividend ..... $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 #$4.50 $5.00 $5.00 ey 00 $5. 00 $5.00 $4.95 $5.00 
Earnings ...... $1.40 $1.13 $1.09 $1.19 $1.27 $1.31 $1.01 $1.05 $1.59 $1.57 $1.26 $1.59 
Dividend ...... 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.25 1.12% 1.25 1.12% 0.90 1.40 1.40 1.00 1.40 
Virginia-Carolina Chem, ...High...... ‘ 3% 2% 7% 5 4% 8% 12% 5% 5% 4% anes 2% 
% 7 2% 4 2 2% 2 1% % 
Earnings ..... £D$5.03 f£D$5.68 £D$5.06 f£D$2.40 f£D$0.79 £D$2.44 £D$0.05 £D$1.80 fD$1.57 £D$1.36 D$2.62 £D$1.89 
Dividend ..... None None None None None one None None None None None None 
Virginian Ry. (Par $100)...High........... 110 bid 45 bid 68 68% 97 148 185 155 196 eae buen Kale 
35 bid 25bid 30 45 55% 93 140 100 136% 
(Par $25 After 4-for-1 High eeee eeee eeee 49 48 . 42 
Earnings ..... $1.13 $0.22 $0.99 $1.47 $1.97 $3.82 $4.26 $3.01 $3.99 $4.47 $2.53 $3.90 
Dividend ..... 0.37% 0.75 None None 1.50 0.62% 2.62% 2.50 2.75 3.12% 1.43 2.87% 
Vulcan Detinning .......... 71% 34 67 82 8 98 77% 101 110 105 
ae ‘i 20% 7% 12% 52 6 7 50 37 64% 71 aad 89 
Earnings ..... $4.09 $0.13 $6.04 $4.73 $6.35 $6.66 $7.29 $5.99 $11.10 $12.75 $6.51 $14.45 
Dividend ...... 4.00 1.50 None 3.00 4.00 8.00 6.00 4.50 6.50 7.00 4.45 8.00 
Earnings ..... $0.18" $1.20 +D$1.73"" k$0.36— 492.98 
Dividend ..... - None None None None None 
Wabash Railway .........- 26 4 7% 3% 4% 10% 2% 3 1% 
Earnings D$15.95 D$15.37 57 D$9. 99 D$8.71 D$7.23 D$9.88 D$14.47 D$10.60 D$8.79 D$11.36 
Dividend ..... None None None None one None None None None None None 
Waldorf System ......... 27% 19 8% 9 19 19% 8% 8 9% 9 
17% 7 5 4 4 9 6 5 5% 5% 6% 
Earnings ..... $2.44 $1.01 $0.31 $0.36 $1.03 $1.62 $1.18 $0.62 $0.92 $1.31 $1.08 $1.20 
Dividend 1.50 1.50 0.50 0.20 0.25 1.47% 1.00 0.50 0.60 0.85 0.84 0.95 
Walgreen Company . 29% 19 21% 29 33 39% 49 
a aes i$1.30 i$1.12 i$1.30 i$2.00 i$1.68 i$2.02 i$1.87 i$1.25 i$1.87 i$2.10 $1.65 i$2. 33 
Dividend ...... None None 0.67 0.67 0.87 1.33 1.83 1.25 1.55 1.60 0.98 1.60 
3% 21 22% 26 32 30 33% 18% 25% 
Earnings h$0. 36 “hD$O. 40 hD$0.20 h$3.89 h$4.58 h$6.75 h$8.29 h$8.04 h$6.58  h$7.60 $4.53 h$8.79 
Dividend . sence 06 None None None 2.0 2.50 4.00 4.0 4.00 1.66 4.00 
Walworth Company .......High.. e se 4 8% 6 6 12 18% 10% 9% 6% ae 6 
Earnings 52 D$4.21 D$2.63 D$0.82 D$0.94 0.40 18% 10% 9% 6% 6% 
Dividend ..... Las one one war’ None one 3% 4% 4 3 re 3 
W.rd Baking “B’......... 8% 2% 5 10% 4 2% 1% 1% 
awa 1% % 1% 2 2 1% % % 
Earnings ...... D$1. 27 D$3.67 D$4.19 D$3. 74 D$1. 23 D$2.63 D$3.25 D$4.50 D$5.00 24 D$4. 61 
Dividend ...... None one one one None one None None None None 
W: ner Bros. Pictures.....High.......... 20% 9% “10% 18 18 8 6% 4% 
2% 4% 3% 3% 2 2 
Earnings --hD$2.1 81 Ay 1. 76 hD$0.77 73 48 h$0.41 h$0.36 h$0.63 D$0.48 h$1.36 
Dividend ...... one None one None None None None 
Warvens 46 13 12% 4% 3% 2 1 
Earnings ..... 37 D$1.70 D$1.94 D$1. D$1.68 In Receivershi 
Dividend ...... 2.00 None None one None None None None one None 
‘—12 mos. ended June 30. g—12 mos, ended July 31. h—12 mos. ended Aug. 31. i—12 mos. ended Sept. 30. k—12 mos. ended Nov. 30. m— 


4 Constituent of Drug. Inc. 


Calendar year. 
D—Deficit. 


Nev. 30. $11 mos. to Oct. 31. 


C. J. O"BRIEN, INC. 
NOW YORK, N. Y. 


# Deduction of 50c made to compensate for funds in closed bank. 


* Fiscal year changed. **11 mos. to 
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Even an old Rainbow Divisioner lixe 
you would pop your eyes at the arny 
we’re putting together this time. 
Let me tell you, they’re doing 
everything to make up just about 
the best bunch of fighting galoot,; 
you ever saw. 


And that goes for what they do fo 
us off duty, too! Take this new clu>- 
house we got just outside of camp 
It’s got radios, dance floors, ni 
soft chairs and everything. And, 
Pop, you can get something to eat 
that won’t cost you a month's pay 


Now, the army isn’t running this. 
The USO is. And most of the other 
camps got USO clubs too, because 
you and a lot of other folks dug 
down and gave the money to the US( 


last year. 

But, ee you know what’s happened 
since then. Guys’ve been streaming 
into uniform. Last year there was 
less than 2 million of us. This 
year there’1l be 4 million. And the 
USO needs a lot more dough to serve 
that many men—around 32,000,000 
bucks I hear. 


Now, Pop, I know you upped with what 
you could last time. But it would 
sure be swell if you could dig into 
the old sock again. Maybe you could 
get some of the other folks in the 
neighborhood steamed up, too. 


It will mean an awful lot to the 
fellows in camp all over the coun- 
try. Sort of show ’em the home— 
folks are backing them up. And, 
Pop, an old soldier like you knows 
that’s a mighty nice feeling for a 
fellow to have. See what you can 


do, huh, Pop? MM 
BA 


GIVE TO THE 


ution to your local USO Committee or to National Headquarters, 
USO, Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 
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